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‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION, PREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & Oo., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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RYSTAL PALACE,—SATURDAY CONCERT. Tuazs Day. 
In Commemoration of pommeven’s Birthday (Dec. 16,1770). The Pro- 
will include: Over Beethoven); Concerto, for 
orte and orchestra, No, 5, in E flat (Beethoven) ; The Choral ie 
Beethoven), Yooaliste—Mame Blanche Cole, Mdme Antoinette 8 
Edward Mr H.A. Pope. The Orystal Palace Ohoir, Solo Pianist 
Arabella” . Oonductor—Mr AUGusT Manns. Numbered Stalls, Halt 
a-Crown or Gallery Seats, unnumbered, One Shilling. Admission to 
Palace, One ‘shiliing: or by Guinea Season Ticket. 


esicaL ASSOCIATION, 27, Hartzy Srrezt, W.— 
|) be NO MEETING on NEW Year’ 's Day next. 

A MEETING will be held in < thereof on Juty 2, The NEXT meeti will 
take place on Mowpay, Feb. 1877. e? Pa = on Sebastian Bach’s rt of 
Fugue” will be read by Janzs | Haas, ., Oxon,, at Five o ‘olock. 

LES K. "SALAMAN, Hon. Sec. 

24, Sutherland Gardens, W. 


ME ALIDA GASSIER’S CONCERT, on December 18, 
a... Fight te) reek, at aoe sue soot Rooms. — “— Rice, Mn 
Tneld. Condictor—Mr Bansal horrnzz. estas we 


“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 


Me GERARD COVENTRY (the favourite Tenor) will sing 
oe popular Romance, “ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at 
Swansea, This Da: _: . 16; at the Eyre Arms Assembly Rooms, Dec. 18; and 
(by desire) at w Vale, "Newport, Cardiff, and Pontypool, and other towns 
during his provincial tour. 


LY QUARTET SOCIETY of Amateurs desires TWO 
brag | ar gery to take the Tenor and Baritone parte in high-class 
outvatod voles voices ielipeuetie’ No eouniary subscription, but high peo 
are required, Address, by letter, to“ K. A. L., ” 100, Redeliffe , South 




















ME ROBSON’S ORGAN MANUFACTORY is REMOVED 
from 8t Martin’s Lane to Messrs GRAY & DAVISON’S, 370, Euston 
Road, with — arrangements have been made to carry out his Contracts for 
the Building and of Organs, and to whom, therefore, all communications 
relating to the Business should be addressed YARDE & LOADER 

1, Raymond's Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 


\ USICAL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
SMALL VIOLINS ne deaey - (with Bow). 
Age, 3 to 6, }-size vee oes + ie Be 10s,, 128., and 16s. 
Age, 6 to 9, 4-size be oa . 8s., 10s., 12s., 16s., and 20s. 
Age, 9to12,4-size ... ; 10s., 128., 168., 208., and 248, 
C ases for the above at 8s., 10s,, and ‘12s. each. 
Riviere & Hawkes, 28, Leicester Square. 


TO BRASS INSTRUMENT PLAYERS. 


ONN’S ELASTIC RIM MOUTHPIECES, for all sorts 

of Brass Instruments, are made of Brass or Electro lated, and the Rim 

isacushion of Grey Para-rubber. With the Elastic-f Mouthpieces, long, 
slow movements or cadenzas can be played without any difficulty, 


NET PRICES OF THE ELASTIC RIM MOUTHPIECES. 








Brass. Plated. Brass. Plated. 

8. d, 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
Soprano OornetE ...3°0 ... 3 8| Bombardon E ... 50... 6 0 
Cornet A or B . 3 0 ... 3 8| Contrabasse BB ... 60... 8 0 
Fi B .. 3 0 .. 8 8| Trumpet sat o@'.. 4.¢ 
Saxhorn E «8 8 ... 4 0] French Horn o Oi.. BG 
Baritone B «4 0 ... 4 8] Tenor Trombone 40... 4 8 
Euphonium 0 or B .40 5 0| Bass Trombone . 40 5 0 


jo Agents for Great Britain, RivigrRE & HAWKES, "28, Leicester ‘Miiiie 
on, W, 





This Day, in 8vo, price 6, 


osCAL INTERVALS and TEMPERAMENT: An 

Treatise. With an Account of an Enharmonic Harmonium 

exhibited’ in the Collection of Scientific Instruments, South Kensington, 

1876 ; ye of an Enharmonic Organ exhibited to the Musical Association of 

Oxford” May, 1875. By R. H. M. Bosanquet, Fellow of 8t John’s College, 
London ; MACMILLAN & Go, 





| Price 3s. London: WEEKES & Oo., 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


JOHN PARK’S SONGS. 


In One Volume. 





Sixty-four in Number. 
WITH 


INTRODUCTORY NOTICE. 


PRINCIPAL SHAIRP, 


8T ANDREW'S. 





“ It is not, indeed, too much to say that nothing has been produced in this 
country by any one individual so nearly approaching what was done for 
Germany by Schubert.”—Leeds Mercury. 





MAY BE HAD OF ALL MUSIC AND BOOKSELLERS. 





PRICE ONE GUINEA. 





LEEDS: ARCHIBALD RAMSDEN. 
LONDON: ABTHUR ALLISON, 110, WARDOUR STREET, OXFORD 8ST. 


WORKS BY SIR F. A. GORE OUSELEY, BART., MUS. DOC., 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


anwrr. Second Edition., 4to., 10s. 
OUNTERPOINT, CANON, and FUGUE, based upon 


that of CHERUBINI. 4to, 16s. 


} bere IN MUSIC and GENERAL COMPOSITION. 

dto, 128. 

Re a 
hich it treats.” —Academy. 

A MUSIC PRIMER for SCHOOLS. By J. Trovrsscx, 
pone Re ee een 2 See Ss. and R. F. Dats, M.A., Mus. 


ay New Edition. Orown 8vo, cloth, 
Tony gy Y=} gh ~ Press, and published by 


the OLARENDO: 
MILLAN & Oo., London, pains to the University. 


Bound in leather, with flap, elastic bands, &c., price 3s,, by post 3s, 1d. 


[HE PROFESSIONAL POCKET-BOOK poole ENGAGE- 
MENT DIARY for 1877. Adapted for the requirements of every Profes- 
sion, In addition to a Calendar, a variety of useful Tables, general information, 
&c., this Pocket-book has ruled and printed spaces, for the ontry ot Engagements 
for ‘each hour in the day (from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m.) bag es Line? ie year oa: eo 
pages for Quarterly Arrangements, for Monthly and Annual Recei Expen- 
diture, with ruled paper for Accounts, Memoranda, &c.; the w ate 
ready and convenient record respecting all Professional Engagemen' 

+ sae appointments of a man of business. Published by RUDALL, Sr, Canes & 

.. 20, Oharing Oross, London ; and to be had of all Booksellers, &e. 


NEW SONG, WITH CHORUS, 


HE CLANSMEN’S SONG. Words and Music by Wx. 
HewpERson. Sung with great success by Mr pase : oaneaan and Qhorus 
16, Hanover Street, W 
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Mes OSGOOD requests that all communications re- 
specting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts may 
be addressed to Mr N. Vert, 52, New Bond Street, W. 


NIGNOR BONETTI begs to announce his Return to 

London for the Season. ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Soirées, &c., &c., 
to be addressed to Signor Bonrrti, care of Messrs Duncan Davison & Oo., 
Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W. 


ADAME LIEBHART has Returned to Town from her 

Provincial Tour. Communications respecting Oratorios, Concerts, or 

Lessons to be addressed to her new residence, No, 17, Portsdown Road, Maida 
Vale, W 


N DLLE EMILIA KOENIG (Soprano), daughter of the late 

celebrated Herr Koenig (Cornet-a-Piston), having terminated her Engage- 
ments at the Concerts, Covent Garden Theatre, is now ready to accept 
ENGAGEMENTS for Town or Provinces. Address—7, Oaroline Street, Bedford 
Square, London, W.O. 


\ R BARTON McGUCKIN (Tenor) begs to announce that 
he has Returned from Milan, and wishes that all Communications be 
addressed to 33, Shardeloes Ruad, New Oross, London, 8.E. 


ME MAYBRICK requests that all Letters respecting 
Sate ee &c., be addressed to 5, Cornwall Residences, Clarence 
ate, N.W. 


Me SHAKESPEARE requests that all Communications 
concerning ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios, Concerts, &c., be addressed 
—6, Howick Place, Victoria Street, 8.W. 


MR HOLLINS (Tenor). 
N R HOLLINS begs to announce that he will be prepared 


to accept ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios and Concerts, on the termination 
of Mesdames Sherrington and Patey’s Tour, on Dee. 2, Address—E. C, Buosry, 
2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


MISS ELCHO (Contralio). 


\ ISS ELCHO begs that all Communications respecting 

ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, or Lessons, &c., be addressed 
—104, Gower Street, W.C. 

** Miss Elcho, known in the musical world as a pianist, has come out in the 
capacity of contralto. She sang last week at a concert held in the Store Street 
Hall with much success, choosing Verdi’s ‘ Ernani involami,’ the romance from 
‘Mignon’ (encored), Gounod’s ‘Le parlate d’amor,’ and other pretty pieces. 
Miss Elcho can sing from D on the bass staff to B flat above the treble lines, and 
she has been well trained in the Italian school of art. Three re-calls at the end 
of the evening rewarded her efforts to please.” — The Court Circular. 

‘* Miss Elcho, who is achieving a success as a vocalist which promises to equal 
that which she has already — as a pianist, gave an attractive concert at the 
music hall, Store Street, on Wednesday evening.”— The Choir. 

“On April 26, Miss Elcho gave a concert at the Store Street Rooms, chiefly with 
the object of coming before the public as a contralto vocalist. Miss Elcho has 
long been known as a pianist of great ability, and she now promises to take high 
rank as a vocalist, having a remarkably fine voice of full compass, which she 
uses with great taste and a considerable power of expression. Her audience were 
much gratified, and we have little doubt that their favourable verdict will be 
more than endorsed in the future.”— The Orchestra. 

‘‘ Miss Elcho sang several contralto songs agreeably.”— The Echo, 

‘* Miss Elcho’s concert at Store Street was a decided success. She has a fine 
contralto voice, and is an excellent musician. There is little reason to doubt that 
she will prove a valuable concert singer.”— The Hornet. 

** Miss Elcho, already known as a pianist, has decided to come before the 
public as a contralto vocalist. She is endowed with an organ of fine quality and 
a compass, ranging from D on the third line of the bass staff to B flat in alt. 

iss Elcho sang ‘ Ernani involami’ (transposed to G); ‘ Le parlate d’amor,’ from 
‘ Faust’ (in B flat); a song of Mr Sullivan’s; and the Romance from ‘ Mignon,’ 
for which, on a bis, Miss Elcho substituted the ‘ Brindisi,’ from ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,’ 
with other (and English) words. In Verdi’s air Miss Eleho sang from G below 
the lines to A, shook on D (fourth line), and ended on the high hd Three re-calls, 
apart from the encore, attested the admiration of the audience.”—Bell’s Weekly 

senger. 

‘Miss Elcho, well known as a pianist of merit, now comes forward as a 
contralto vocalist, and has every prospect of gaining a good reputation. The 
voioe is of full rich quality, and the range very extensive, from D on the third 
line of the bass stave to B flat, or nearly three octaves ; great power of expression 
may also be recognised. Miss Elcho, who has studied well, sang the cavatina 
from ‘Ernani,’ ‘Ernani involami ;’ — Romance (‘ Mignon’), which was 
encored ; the Flower Song, from ‘ Faust ;’ Campana’s ‘ Ave Maria ;’ and son 
by Pinsuti and Sullivan. The music, of course, was trans to suit the 
contralto register. Miss Elcho, on the encore, sang the ‘ Brindisi,’ from Lucrezia 
a to old English words, and introduced cadences which were much 
applauded. Three rounds of applause greeted Miss Elcho at the conelusion of 
the concert.”— Musical Standard, 


MS MARIA XIMENA HAYES, in reply to numerous 


letters of inquiry, begs to announce that her literary and musical avoca- 
tions only permit of her receiving a very limited number of Pupils (Ladies) who 
may wish to study Singing. Her Lessons are in accordance with the purest 
Italian method acquired by her in Italy. For prospectuses and terms apply, by 
letter, at first, to Miss HayxEs, 20, Edwardes Square, Kensington, W. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWIOK MANSIOZ. 



































OORE and BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS.—AIl the 

new and beautiful Songs, Ballads, &c., sung by this distinguished company 

of Vocalists are now published bef the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess, 

from whom they may be obtained by the Music-trade and the public. Permission 

to sing any of the Songs contained in Messrs Moore and Burgess’s repertoire is 

always freely accorded on application to the Manager. It is not necessary to 
obtain a licence to sing these songs at private meetings and soirées. 


HE MOST BEAUTIFUL SONGS and BALLADS of the 
day are those sung by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS at Sr 
JAMES’S HALL. The words of all these songs are written by the most eminent 
authors, and the music com d by the most celebrated musicians of the age, 
including Henry 8. Leigh, E. L. Blanchard, Frank Vizetelly, Oharles Dunphie, 
J. R. Thomas, W. Meyer Lutz, John Hobson, &c. 
\ OORE AND BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS. 
The following new and charming Songs and Ballads are just published 
by the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess :— 
Riding in a Pullman car. The Wild, White Rose. 
Alone. A boatman’s life for me. 
Come where the tangled beeches My Lily. 
grow. Sing, dearest, sing. 
My Darling’s Last Smile. Many weary years ago. 
Sad sounds the harp now. 


ag 
Return of the Exile. 
Friendship, Love, and Wine. Glory or the Grave. 

Let each speak of the world as he 








The Alpine Hunter. 
Heavenly Voices. 
Gentle Flowers. 
ago. The Buckles on her Shoes. 
The Piquet. The Flight of the Birds. 
May be ordered through any Musicseller, or obtained direct from the Publishers, 
St James’s Hall, post free, One and Sixpence. 


Post free, One and Sixpence. 


ING ME THE SONGS THAT I LOVED LONG AGO. 
Composed by W. Meyer Lutz. One of the most beautiful and tuneful 
Ballads introduced by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS for some time 
past. Now being sung with immense success at St JAMES’s HaLy. Can be 
ordered through an usicseller ; or obtained from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, Bt James’s Hall. 


finds it. 
Sing me the songs that I loved long 











HE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS.—An entirely new and 
charming Ballad. Words written by Henry 8. Le1au, Esq. Suitable for 
Alto, Tenor, or Soprano voices. Now being sung by the MOORE and BURGESS 
MINSTRELS, at Sr JAmEs’s HALL, with extraordinary success. Can be ordered 
of all Musicsellers; or obtained direct from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, St James’s Hall. 


HE FOLLOWING NEW and BEAUTIFUL SONGS are 
being sung at St JamEs’s Hatt with marked success:— Sing me the 
songs that I loved long ago,” ‘‘The Flight of the Birds,” ‘‘The Piquet,” and 
“‘ Sing, dearest, sing.” The greatest successes ever achieved by the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels. Can be ordered through all Musicsellers; and of the 
Publishers, Messrs Moore and Burgess, St James's Hall. Post free, 1s. 6d. 


HE PIANIST’S ROYAL ROAD. KUHE. The most 


complete Course of Study and perfect collection of high-class Pianoforte 
Music yet presented to the public. Each Book, containing not less than 16 Pages, 
Full size, from Engraved Plates, is Edited, Fingered, and has remarks on the 
contents and their performance, by KuHE. Price 1s. Post free. Prospectus on 
application. CunINGHAM Boosey & Co., 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Containing ImporTANT ADDITIONS. Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. 
Princess Lovise, Marchioness of Lorne (President of the National Union 
for Improving the Education of Women of al! Classes), 


THROEY OF MUSIC (A First Book on the), By Lovzsa 
Gipson. “A clear explanation of elementary matters essential to a 
pianist.”—Prof. G. A. MACFARREN. ‘It cannot but prove a great help to all 
who teach music to beginners.”—Madame 8. DotBy. ‘I am perfectly charmed 
with the book, and shall recommend it as a duty.”—Dr BENNETT GILBERT. 
“T think so highly of it that I would advise every student beginning music 
to study your book.”—F. B. Jewson, Esq., Prof. R.A.M. ‘I would earnestly 
advise many so-called teachers to study the work well.” —Dr W. H. Lonauurst, 
Org. Oath. Canterbury. London: WrEKES & Oo.; Novetto & Oo.; Wuit- 
TAKER & Oo. Price, boards, post free, 3s. 2d. ; stiff paper, cloth back, 2s. 2d. 


IDA—VERDI'S GRAND OPERA.—For voice and 
piano, 8s.; for pianoforte solo, 4s. nett. The favourite songs, with English 
translations, ‘‘ Cel Aida,” 4s.; ‘Egyptian Hymn,” 3s.; “I sacri nomi” (in- 
cluding ‘“‘ Numi pieta”) 4s.; ‘‘O patria mia,” 4s. Pianoforte pieces by Kuhe, 
Leybach, Rummel, &c. 
AMPANA.—“ Ave Maria,” with English oe aa sung by Mdme Adelina 
Patti, 3s.; ‘“L’Orfanella” (‘‘ The Orphan Girl”), 2s. 6d. 
PINSUTI'S newest songs, ‘‘ Welcome, pretty Primrose,” sung by Malle Zaré 
Hse 2 4s.; “ padbeaen dear Love,” 48,; “Lady most fair,” sung by Mr 
antley, 4s. 
NEW SONGS by Braga, Fantoni, Gueria, Marchetti, Mazzoni, Rotoli, Tosti, 
Tartaglione, Zuccardi, &c. 
Lists of Vocal and Instrumental Music of every description may be had post 
free. All Sheet Music at half price. 
London: Ricorp1’s Depdt, 23, Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital, W. 


LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S COMPOSITIONS. y 
ESSRS MOUTRIE & SON have the pleasure of announcing 


arrangements with Mr Corrett, enabling them to publish a New Com 
sition, Monthly (Vocal or Instrumental). The success of his new ‘‘ Wedding 
March” has encouraged them in requesting Mr OoTTEL1 to arrange it as a Piano- 
forte Duet. They anticipate a greater demand than ever for his last Compositions. 
Pianoforte and Music Saloons, 55, Baker Street, W. Outalogues post free, 
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PAULINE, 
(From the ** Pall Mall Gazette,") 


Pauline is founded on the story of The Lady of Lyons, adapted 
with much skill to operatic purposes and adorned with well-written 
songs by Mr Henry Hersee. On an ingeniously constructed dramatic 
framework Mr Cowen has sanener much beautiful music, including 
a certain number of solo airs, for which Mr Hersee had supplied in 
each case a good lyrical basis, several concerted pieces (among which 
a very melodious and effective sestet could not Sat attract notice), 
three or four choruses, concerted finales, and a scene for the ballet, 
followed by a scene for ballet and chorus combined. 

The ballet scene, notwithstanding the liveliness and grace of the 
music, was scarcely wanted. Stage dancing is a lost art in England ; 
and though Mr Mapleson intends, after he has completed the 
National Opera House, to revive it by means of a ballet school 
established for that purpose in connection with the theatre not yet 
built, our dancing days for the present are at an end. If, in the 
course of time, they should begin again, it is to be hoped that ballet 
and opera will be kept as much as possible apart, ballet being no 
more an indispensable ingredient in opera than in tragedy, comedy, 
melodrama, or farce. The — ps sors to the contrary is due to 
the influence of the French Académie, with its historical type of 
opera, maintained in obedience to traditions and in conformity with 
the terms of its subvention. Every grand opera brought out at the 
Académie must include a certain amount of dancing, as every comic 
opera brought out at the Opéra-Comique must include a certain 
amount of talking. Let these conditions be fulfilled, and it is not at 
all necessary either that a comic opera should be laughable or a grand 
opera magnificent. The false Sell pesuielonn idea that opera should, 
as a matter of course, include a certain amount of dancing 
has received, no doubt, much encouragement from the practice 
pursued for many years past at the first operatic establish- 
ment in the world—our own Royal Italian Opera—where ballet- 
dancers are frequenely (so to say) dragged in by the head and 
shoulders. There are some operas, such as Aida, in which the ser- 
vices of a corps of dancers are absolutely essential to the representa- 
tion of the story ; but this would be equally the case if Aida were 
played as a spectacular drama with Verdi’s admirable music for the 
voice replaced by spoken words, It cannot but occur to numbers of 
the public that dancers are sometimes introduced into operas chiefly 
because they happen to be on the premises. This, however, 
would in principle be as great a mistake as that committed by a 
manager who, objecting to ‘‘ tacets”” in the orchestra, insisted on all 
his musicians earning their money by playing continuously. 

If English opera is ever to be established in England as a recog- 
nised form of musico-dramatic art, neither the traditions of the 
Royal Italian Opera nor, above all, those of the Grand Opera of 
Paris, ought to followed. It will be impossible, no doubt, to 
dispense with spoken dialogue, but it will be ae enough to avoid 
the forcible introduction of ballet-dancing. nis task can be 
Prag og with the more facility in the present day from the 
fact that we have, artistically speaking, no ballet-dancers. As 
regards Mr Cowen’s opera, the divertissement presented in 
Pauline is neither more nor less out of place than the same 
divertissement would be in the work on which Pauline is founded. 
The one thing that in this particular case reconciles us to the pre- 
sence of ballet-dances in the midst of a dramatic action with which 
they have nothing to do, is the fact that it has given the composer 
an opportunity of writing some very charming music, 

Something of the difficulty inseparable from the introduction of 
ballet into the representation of a drama of ordinary life is con- 
nected with the introduction of choruses. Herr Wagner, by a too 
consistent pursuit of realism, has, it is well known, brought him- 
self to believe that both choruses and concerted pieces should be ex- 
cluded from opera. One step more, and singing of all kinds would 
be [Pigp is . _ By abandoning choruses, however, a composer 
would deprive himself both of a powerful musical and, in some 
cases, & powerful dramatic means of effect. In the operatic version 
of The Lady of Lyons story, no dramatic end can be served by the 
chorus, But ts in the first scene of all, and “‘ guests” of 
various kinds—including, of course, wedding guests—in the later 
scenes, sing together agreeably and effectively ; and the introduction 
of the chorus in Pauline is justified by the excellent use made of it. 
In operas of domestic life and of the present day, the outward 
appearance of the chorus is often very ludicrous. The guests of Le 
Domino Noir and of Don Pasquale, in their black swallow-tail 
coats and white chokers, have an eminently comic, because thoroughly 
commonplace, look. The effect produced by a number of ladies and 
gentlemen, all of the present time, singing together in four parts, 
and in evening dress, is irresistibly droll. This sort of incongruity, 
however (which made Auber, in treating the modern and more 








recent story of L’ Ambassadrice, dispense with chorus altogether), is 
avoided in Pauline, through the incidents of the drama being made 
to take place in the eighteenth century, some time—it would be 
difficult, perhaps, to say how long—before the French Revolution. 
Almost anything—including the right of singing in chorus—is per- 
mitted on the stage to people who, ins of being dressed fike 
every one around them, wear the costume of another age and another 
land. Besides the inevitable opening chorus of the ‘‘ Hail, happy 
day ” pattern, two very , ytd choruses for female voices, with male 
voices in alternation and in contrast, may be mentioned. One is 
the chorus of the ballet scene, ‘‘ How bright are the blossoms!” 
the other the chorus of the wedding guests, ‘‘Blooming and bright!” 
Of both it may be said that they are bright and blooming. 

Pauline was received on the opening night with more than the 
ordinary demonstrations of approval. Fortunately, for the effect of 
the opera as a whole, there were not too many encores. But there 
was abundance of applause, and everybody—including Mr Cowen, 
the composer, Mr Hersee, the author of the libretto, Mr Carl Rosa, 
the conductor, and all the principal singers—was called for at the 
end of each act. Pauline is not so much a work of power as a work _ 
full of grace and beauty. It contains toa many detached and 
obviously detachable pieces, brought in as if for the sake of giving 
to each singing personage a separate song ; and some of these inci- 
dental ballads—notably the psc aysiticars, 1 and, indeed, only too 
successful air, in what the frequenters of music-halls would call the 
“‘serio-comic ” style, for Glavis, the tenor—are not marked by the 
delicate taste which characterises, almost without exception, every- 
thing that Mr Cowen writes. It may be objected, moreover, to 
Pauline that it is not composed throughout in one and the same 
style. Here and there the work, but for a certain artistic stamp, 
which it is never quite without, might be that of the ordinary British 
ballad-maker ; while in the most impassioned scene—corresponding 
to the celebrated love scene between Claude and Pauline in The 
Lady of ILyons—Mr Cowen shows himself a disciple of Wagner, and 
strives to produce something worthy of being compared with the 
beautiful duet for Elsa and Lohengrin, in what is still the most ad- 
mired of all Herr Wagner's operas. Between the two styles, the 
simple and complex, frivolous and intense, there is room for others, 
including the expressive, sentimental style of Gounod, which has 
had its effect on Mr Cowen, as on other young composers in and out- 
of France. Certainly, too, there is a good duet in Pauline, which, 
apart from the themes, belongs, in a recognisable manner by its treat- 
ment to Mr Cowen himself; so that it reminds the hearer from 
time to time of one or another of Mr Cowen’s many beautiful songs. 
No one, however, expects a first opera to be marked at every point 
by the composer’s own individuality. Mr Cowen’s earliest dramatic 
work is one on which he may well be congratulated ; and Mr Carl 
Rosa may be congratulated on having brought out the first of what 
it may be hoped will prove a long line of operas by native com- 

sers, 

The distribution of parts is in some respects novel. Claude 
Melnotte, a ‘“‘premier amoureux” of the most pronounced 
kind, is assigned to a baritone, and not, as might have been 
imagined, to a tenor. There are examples, no doubt, of the most 
important male character in an opera being given to the baritone ; 
the character, for instance, of Macbeth in Verdi's opera of Macbetto, 
and that of Peter the Great in Meyerbeer’s Etoile du Nord.* But 
these are both gloomy personages, and it is not at all certain that 
they do not render gloomy the operas in which they figure. They 
are not, moreover, ‘‘ first lovers.” Claude Melnotte, however, is a 
lover, and nothing else. Although the late Lord Lytton expected 

eople to believe that in two years his hero somehow from a private 
es a a general (at a time, too, when commissions in the ch 
army were given only to members of the nobility), no one can regard 
Claude Melnotte as a soldier, or as anything but a lover. In opera, 
therefore, he should be represen: by a tenor, as Romeo is 
represented by a tenor in Gounod’s Romeo e Giulietta, One cannot 
fancy Romeo with a baritone voice; and Bellini, in a I 
Montecchi ed i Capuletti, thought the feminine contralto most 
becoming to that love-sick youth. All arguments, however, in 
favour of regarding Claude Melnotte as a personage with a tenor 
voice had to be set aside at the Lyceum Theatre in consideration of 
the fact that -Mr Santley, the tirst of our operatic vocalists, has a 
baritone. With Mr Santley in the company, how could Mr Cowen 
compose his principal part for any one else? The tenor in Pauline 
is a semi-grotesque personage, Glavis, represented by Mr Turner. 
Beauséant is impersonated by Mr Celli, who sings to good effect in 
the concerted music, and takes in one very dramatic duet with 
Pauline, but has no solo; and the part of Pauline is filled in a very 
interesting if not powerful style by Miss Gaylord. 





* And that of Don Giovanni, &c,—D, P, 
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THE RING OF THE NIBLUNG. 
(Concluded from page 817.) 


In the ensuing combat between Hunding and Siegmund, Wotan’s 
heart is on the side of his son. But Fricka, the protectress of mar- 
riage vows, insists upon the punishment of the adulterer, and Wotan 
has to bow down and relinquish his own hero and saviour. Here, 
again, we meet with the well-known Bond-motive from the Rhinegold, 
which shows the subjection of the highest will to the higher force of 
established law. It is now that Briinnhilde, the Valkyrie or sword- 
maiden, and favourite daughter of Wotan, takes the prominent _ 
in the action which she is henceforth to occupy till the end of the 
trilogy. She is the ideal type of womanhood sought after in all his 
a works, and here at last achieved by Wagner. Touched by 

iegmund’s misfortune, she tries to protect him against Wotan’s 
command, and when the hero falls, pierced by the spear of the god, 
she ae ar herself to severest punishment by saving Sieglinde and 
the babe in her bosom. Briinnhilde’s flight from Wotan’s wrath, the 
wild songs and exclamations of her sister Valkyries, who vainly try 
to shelter her, and the passionate reproaches of the god—all this has 
given rise to a scene of weird beauty such as it would be impossible 
to describe in few words, or indeed in any words. Part of this 
scene has been arranged for concert purposes, and, if I am not mis- 
taken, repeatedly performed at New York. In that case my readers 
will infinitely prefer their own remembrance of the ‘‘ Valkyries’ 
Ride” to any futile attempt at interpretation. The closing scene of 
the ‘‘ Valkyrie” is again described on the grandest scale. Wotan’s 
fury is at first indomitable. He threatens to divest Briinnhilde of 
her godhood, and lay her in magic slumber by the wayside, the easy 
prey of the first comer. But a voice in his own bosom soon pleads 
in her favour. His heart was with Siegmund, although it was 
through his hand the hero fell. In trying to avert the Volsung’s 
fate Briinnhilde sought her father’s salvation against his command. 
He cannot revoke his sentence, but he can and will protect his child 
from dishonour. As he closes Briinnhilde’s eyes with a kiss, he 
describes with his spear a circle round the rock on which she lies, 
and immediately Loge, in his primal form, rises up a wall of burning 
fire. Only he who dares to stride through the oon only a hero, 
shall possess Briinnhilde. The chief motive on which the last scene 
is founded is that of Loge (No. 4), appearing here with a boldness of 
graphic treatment which by purists might be called decorative. The 
answer to such a charge is that with Wagner, scenic, as indeed 
musical, effects are always the outgrowth of the dramatic situation ; 
and that in the present case, for instance, the emotional basis of the 
whole—paternal love and grief at parting—is never lost sight of in 
the picturesque beauty of the scene. 

Siegfried, the hero of the second piece of the trilogy, is a child of 
nature. Brought up in a forest by Mime the dwarf, he knows not 
the world or its ways. Everything about him is impulse and 
naiveté. This is how his first appearance is announced with the 
merry notes of a horn flourish :— 


No. 11. (Siegfried, Vocal Score, p. 9.) 
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_ This is the energetic melody in which he expresses his ardent de- 
oe of seeing the world, and conquering its joys by the strength of 
is arm :— 


No, 12. (Siegfried, Vocal Score, p. 38.) 
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_ The higher aspirations of his character are rendered in the follow- 
ing motive of heroic grandeur :— 


No. 13. (Siegfried, Vocal Score, p. 40.) 


ae 


But his soul is equally susceptible to the tender emotions of love. 
A melody of sweetest impressiveness is intoned when first his longing 
for what Goethe calls the ‘eternal feminine” is indistinctly felt by 


him :— 
No. 14. (Siegfried, Vocal Score, p. 153.) 
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Such is the hero to whose redeeming prowess the salvation of gods 
and men from the curse of the gold has beenreserved. Witha oe. 
lessness, not to say nonchalance, truly heroic and intensely young, 
he kills Fafner, who in the shape of a dragon guards the golden 
treasure. Immediately before thus wrenching the baneful Ring 
from the powers of darkness, the unconscious youth sits under a tree 
listening to the singing of the wild birds, To this scene I parti- 
cularly wish to draw the reader’s attention. In an orchestral piece 
of almost symphonic import, Wagner here describes the mysterious 
whirr and life of the forest. This whole idyllic intermezzo 1s replete 
with the sweetest charm of romanticism. 

Siegfried kills Wotan’s enemy, but the deed is done by his own 
free impulse, unrestrained by laws human or divine. This becomes 
evident when, in the next scene, he cuts in two, with the same 
sword that has killed Fafner, Wotan’s spear, which the god stretches 
out to prevent him from ascending Briinnhilde’s rock. On this spear 
the laws of the universe are cut, and its destruction is symbolical of 
that of the old order of things. Henceforth Wotan resigns the 
world to the unimpaired impulse of youth, and returns to Walhall 
to await his final doom. The broken rhythm of the Bond-motive 
from the Rhinegold (see Siegfried, p. 246) denotes that Wotan’s 
power and the law on which it was founded are gone for ever. Sieg- 
fried, in the meantime, follows the voice of his desire. Flames 
cannot stem his ardour. He enters Briinnhilde’s abode, awakes her 
with a kiss, and in his embrace the Valkyrie forgets Walhall and its 
splendour. The impassible shield-maiden has become a loving 
woman, The duet between the lovers all but equals, in grandeur 
and beauty, that between Siegmund and Sieglinde in the Valkyrie, 
from which it differs structurally by the concerted passages here 
introduced. It would be unjustifiable on my part to attempt an 
analysis in few words, or to detach from so perfect an organism 
isolated snatches of melody. 

Little space remains to mention a work, a careful analysis of which 
would require pages. I am speaking of the concluding drama of the 
trilogy, the @étterdimmerung, or Dusk of the Gods. I must limit 
myself to dwelling upon two scenes in which the action culminates 
—the murder of Siegfried and the voluntary death of Briinnhilde. 
But, first of all, I must quote from the leave-taking scene of the pair 
at the beginning of the piece a motive of sweetest tenderness, which 
may be considered as representative of Briinnhilde, not of the 
sword-maiden whose wild battle-call we have heard in the Valkyrie, 
~~ of the woman purified and transfigured by the burning breath of 

ove :— 


No. 15. (Gétterdammerung, Vocal Score, p. 19.) 
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Note particularly the beautiful effect of the turn which reminds 
one somewhat of the same feature in the duet from T'ristan and 
Iseult, and which in this case, as always in Wagner, ought to be 
taken as part of the melody, and not as mere es. On this 
melody “a Siegfried’s heroic motive (No. 13), this wonderful piece 
of music is chiefly founded. Siegfried’s death is preceded by the 
tale of his short, heroic career. When in the course of it he mentions 
Briinnhilde’s name, the spell of the love-philter treacherously given 
to him suddenly breaks, and the consciousness of his deed and loss 
rises in his mind. I mention this scene particularly because it dis- 
plays a hitherto unmentioned feature of Wagner’s music—what I 
should call its epical power. It is well known that a narration is an 
all but indissoluble problem to the ordinary musician ; but by the 
significance of his orchestra, and by the introduction of the leading 
motives, Wagner is able to give to related facts the dramatic life of 
immediate action. The orchestral interlude accompanying the 
carrying of Siegfried’s corpse to the hall of King Gunther on the 
Rhine is full of grandest pathos. 

In the final scene Briinnhilde asserts her right to the dead hand of 
him whose love, though passingly estranged by witchcraft, in reality 
remained her own. Him she will join in his grave. Mounting her 
horse, she rushes into the midst of the burning pyre. The Ring 
from Siegfried’s finger she restores to the Rhine-daughters, who 
approach on the rising waves of the river. A bright gleam on the 
horizon announces, at the same time, the flaming destruction of 
Walhall and its divine inmates. Thus the gods perish, but the 
a of darkness also are baffled. For the curse of the Ring is 

roken, and a new reign has begun—the reign of free heroic impulse, 
no more bound by conventional order, or allured by the baneful 
desire of gold. And here again we meet with the idea of the world- 
redeeming power of woman’s self-sacrificing love, so frequently found 
in Wagner's creations. For it is Briinnhilde’s voluntary death 
which finally breaks the fetters of mankind, and ushers in the era of 
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freedom and beautiful human development. The musical treatment 
of this scene is a marvel of polyphonous boldness. It in a manner 
recapitulates and concentrates in one point the mighty ideas 
prevading the whole trilogy. We once more hear the representative 
melodies of desire and hatred, of despair and tenderest affection, 
which have become familiar to us. But loudest and mightiest of all 
resounds the Walhall-motive (No. 3), surrounded on all sides by the 
mounting flames of Loge (No. 4), in which a divine world finds its 
bright-burning grave. When its last remnants are consumed by the 
fire a suave melody resounds, the gently rising notes of which 
suggest to me those words which I should like to write as a motto 
on the whole grand work—the words : Omnia vincit amor. 

Here I must end. I am painfully conscious that what I have said 
conveys but an imperfect idea of the beauty and grandeur of the 
work under discussion. From criticism I have refrained purposely. 
Every attempt in that direction would be premature. No study 
ever so careful of the score can supply the vividness of impressions, 
which in an actual performance must decide the value of a dramatic 
creation. + sage may have an occasion of again addressing the 
readers of 7'he T'ribune after the Bayreuth performances next year. 
The success of these performances can of course not be predicted. 
But one may safely say (paraphrasing slightly the oracular answer 
received by the old Lydian Kin ) that, whatever the verdict of the 
public may be, a mighty esthetical structure will be destroyed on 
that occasion. 
theories of the past, or of overbold hopes in the future, remains to be 
seen. F. HverFER. 

London, July 10, 1875. 
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THE DISPATCH LIBEL CASE. 
(From ‘‘ The Orchestra.”) 





MUSIC IN MANCHESTER. 


You would not be able to find room for a detailed report of all 
the concerts, operas, &o., given in this city since my last letter ; 
and, happily, there is little necessity to say much to the readers 
of the Musical World about the merits of the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company and their performances last week at the Theatre Royal. 
The operas given were Zampa, Pauline, Fidelio, The Flying Dutch- 
man, The Bohemian Girl, and The Lily of Killarney, and there was 
a large audience every night. The smallest attendance was, I am 
sorry to say, when Fidelio was given, though there wasa very good 
house then. The company have never played and sung here with 
such general excellence as on this visit, and if Mr Rosa makes as 
much progress during the next three years as he has done during 


| the past, he will surely have solved the problem of opera in 


Whether this structure will consist of antiquated | 


The case of Naylor versus Francis, which is to be re-opened on a | 
motion for a rule for a new trial, has little interest now for | 


any but lawyers, as a mere technical point is in dispute. The 
proverbial uncertainty of the law may be again illustrated; and 
whether the defendant has to pay a little more or less for his ill- 
luck is a matter which will be legally settled, according to rule 
and precedent ; and we trust that ultimately all parties may be 
satisfied with what the law allots them. ‘The action was brought’ 
because the Dispatch mistook the substitute for the principal. 
How this came about is curious, but does not touch the merit of 
the case. The criticism of the printer and of the lady friend is not 
impugned. Supposing that Miss Blanche Cole had sung in propria 
persond, and the Dispatch critic had also been present in the flesh, 
and had subsequently put forth to the world that the lady did not 
sing well in the oratorio, would that have been libellous? On this 
point we are left in the dark. If the same critic had put forth 
that the lady had sung it better than it had ever been sung before, 
would this have been a libel on previous singers of the same 
music? And would they each and all have had cause of action ? 


Some time ago a newspaper had to pay damages through the | 


neglect of a careless compositor, who inserted the name of a firm 
dissolving partnership under the head of “ Bankruptcy.” In this 
case the newspaper was punished for a blunder ; and it seems that 
if the Dispatch is ultimately punished at all, it will be for the same 
offence. Musical critics must be as well acquainted with the 
personnel as with the materiel of their art; they must be as careful 
in discriminating between prime and secunde donne—between prin- 
cipals and deputies—as in not confounding a flute with a contra- 
fagotto. A beggar soliciting for arms was told to work for his living ; 
he retorted that he wanted money, and not advice. It would be well, 
perhaps, in some localities, if pains were taken to impress the gentle- 
men of the fourth estate that what is wanted from them is 
panegyric, not criticism. Anyone can find fault, but it is only 
the professional critic who can administer praise, at once gracefully, 
authoritatively, and justly. 





M1LaN.—Towards the end of the present month, there will be five 
theatres open for opera: the Scala, the Carcano, the Castelli, the 
Dal Verme, and the Santa Radegonda. The following are the prin- 
cipal artists engaged at the Scala for the Carnival and Lent season : 
Signore Stolz (Lent only), Fossa, Negroni, Signori Gayarre, Augusti, 
Pantaleoni, Bonelli, Merli, Lari, Bodegnd: and Zescovich. The 
Season will be inaugurated with Les Huguenots.—The Societa del 
Quartetto have offered two prizes, the first of 1,000, the second of 
500 francs for the two best quartets for piano, two violins, tenor, 
and violoncello, to be composed by Italian musicians, 


English. The Flying Dutchman was splendidly put upon the 
stage, and, supported by Misses Torriani and Franklein, Messrs 
Santley, Packard, Aynsley Cook, and Turner, by a good band and 
chorus, Wagner’s fanciful and poetical opera was heard to sur- 
prising advantage. Benedict's Irish opera was another great 
success ; it has never been so well given in Manchester, where, 
however, it has long been a great favourite. Miss Gaylord, Miss 
Franklein, Miss Yorke, Mrs Aynsley Cook, Messrs Santley, 
Packard, Lyall, Cook, and Ludwig were all admirable, and a fine 
ensemble was sustained throughout. Fidelio was another very inte- 
resting performance, and Miss Torriani achieved a great success as 
Leonora. Mr Packard’s Florestan was generally recognised as one 
of the best ever heard here, and the other characters were well 
supplied. The cast was, I think, the same as that of the opera 
when given at the Lyceum. Mr Cowen’s Pauline was no less suc- 
cessful here than in London, and the young composer's next work 
will be looked forward to with great interest. 

At one of Mr Hallé’s concerts Schumann’s B flat Symphony 
was played with success. The programme was varied by Mr 
Hallé’s playing of a Beethoven Sonata and two movements of 
Raff's new Suite for piano and orchestra, and by the singing of 
Mdme Edith Wynne and Signor Vizzani. At another, Mac- 
farren’s St John the Baptist was given, with Mdme Sherrington, 
Mdme Patey, Mr Lloyd, and Mr Wadmore as principal singers. 
This noble oratorio was received with as much favour as on its 
first performance here three years ago; and you, I am sure, will 
not think the worse of the Manchester audience for its delight in 
this fine work, which was given in a manner that would have 
gratified the composer, could he have been present. 

At Mr De Jong’s concert, on Saturday, Haydn’s “ Farewell” 
a popular work here—solos by Mr Van Biene on the 
violoncello, and by Mr De Jong on the flute, and the pleasant 
singing of Miss Anna Williams and Miss Butterworth, all gave 
pleasure. 

Classical chamber music has not been neglected during the past 
week in Manchester. On Friday last, Mr Unger, a local pianist, 
gave a concert, at which he played a Sonata by Schubert, and 
joined Messrs Bauerkuler, Jacoby, and Vieuxtemps in quartets by 
Mozart and Schumann. On Monday, Mr Hochstetter gave a 
second concert, at which he was assisted by Signor Risegnor, Mr 
Speelman, Herr Bernhardt, and M. Vieuxtemps, and the pro- 
gramme included several well-known masterpieces ; and on Tues- 
day night, at the Concert Hall, Mdme Norman-Néruda, Mr. 


| Hallé, Herr Straus, and Signor Piatti were the executants at a 
| third and not less attractive concert of this class of music, 
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Srurreart.—Nidermayer's opera of Marie Stuart will shortly be 
performed at the Theatre Royal. It was first produced in December, 
1844, at the Académie de Musique, Paris. 

HamBurcH.—The programme of the last concert given by the 
Concert- Verein included ‘‘ Normannenzug,” for baritone, male chorus, 
and orchestra, by Max Bruch; Recitative and Prayer from Odysseus, 
Max Bruch; and Die Kreuzfahrer, for vocal solos, chorus, an 
orchestra, by N. W. Gade. 

Turin.—La Rosa di Fiorenza, by the Cavaliere Emanuele Biletta, 
was most warmly welcomed, and achieved the most brilliant success 
yesterday evening (the 28th November) at the Teatro Carignano, 
Boxes, stalls, and pit were au grand complet ; all the members of the 
orchestra, including the conductor, Signor Fassd, wore a symbolical 
rose at their buttonhole. The composer had fifteen or sixteen heart 
and unanimous calls, while the principal artists were rewarded with 
frequent and prolonged applause.—Gazzetta Piemontese, 
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MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, 6th December. 


During the last fortnight Marceau has been repeated five times 
to crowded houses ; the other pieces have been Gavaud, Minard & 
Cie., Catherine Howard, ou les tombeaux de Westminster (by Dumas), 
Latude, ou 35 ans de prison, La Boulangére, and La Grande 
Duchesse. Last night Daudet’s Froment jeune et Risler ainé, well 
known in Paris, not only as a drama, but also as a novel which went 
through sixteen editions in less than six months, was given. The 
drama (which is not at all like the romance) terminates in a very 
unsatisfactory way. I will not go into details of the plot ; most of 
your readers have no doubt read the novel. The drama was well 
acted. M. Aubert’s Risler was excellent, but the Sidonie of Mdlle 
Dury wanted ‘‘ go.” She was too phlegmatic in the best situations, 
especially in that where her husband makes her kneel to young 
Froment’s wife. The last character was capitally acted by Mdme 
Levasseur. M. de Palfrey as Franz Risler was a good cousin in 
love with a lame young lady, Désirée (Mdlle Darmant), who, by-the- 
bye, forgot to be lame in the fourth act. M. Théo as the faithful 
clerk was very good, as was also M. Richard as Georges. (The 
French always stick an s at the end of that name! Why?) Alto- 
— the piece was a success. With regard to the mise-en-scéne, 

think M. Froment might put down a carpet in the drawing-room 
scenes in preference to the numerous antimacassars placed on the 
chairs and sofas. 

The féte of Ste Cecille was celebrated at three churches here. By 
the ‘‘ Harmonie Boulonnaise,” at St Peter’s, on Sunday, November 
26th, when Haydn’s ‘‘Imperial Mass” was gone through; on 
Monday, November 27th, at St Nicholas, by the Société Musicale, 
when the Mass was preceded by Rauchenecher’s Grand Overture, 
composed for the opening of the Paris Exhibition of 1867, superbly 

layed by a band of eighty, under the able direction of M. Léfebure. 

he other pieces given were Fragment de Symphonie in D 
(Beethoven) ; Grande Marche Indienne, de L’ Africaine (Meyerbeer) ; 
and an ‘‘O Salutaris,” composed and sung by a Monsieur X ; and on 
Sunday, December 3rd, at the Cathedral of Notre Dame, when the 
‘‘ Fanfare Boulonnaise ” took a prominent part in the same, intro- 
ducing cornet solos and marches. 

To-day is the féte of St Nicholas. The children all expect 
presents, and believe implicitly that good St Nicholas is, according 
to tradition, capable of getting them out of all their troubles in this 
life if they have a cadeau in the shape of bon-bons, and thereby /éte 
St Nicholas. This saint is represented on the Place Dalton—the 
market place—by an allegorical statue affixed to the church which 
bears his name, the good bishop being represented at the side of a 
tub, wherein are three children. The legend is that three youths 
going to school in a distant country got so tired on their way that 
they sought for a place to pass the night. They arrived at an inn, 
where, after having partaken of some refreshment, they “‘laid them 
down to rest.” During their sleep they were robbed and murdered 
by the landlord, and their remains were cut in pieces and put into a 
salting-tub, ‘ultimately to be used for the food of travellers; thus 
making a double profit of the transaction” (so the story goes). At 
an advanced hour of the night an old man (St Nicholas), harassed 
and fatigued, knocked at the door of the inn, ‘I should like a 
little fresh meat,” said he. ‘Unfortunately, we have not any !” 
replied the hostess. ‘‘Why,” said the old man, ‘do you say you 
have not any? Wretch! you have some in the salting-tub below, 
only too fresh! It is iniquity and the love of money which has 
caused you to procure it, only a few minutes ago. Bring here the 
salting-tub!” And they brought it. The good St Nicholas made 
the sign of the cross over it, and the three youths sprang into life, and 
fell on their knees and thanked ‘‘ the holy man ;” and, let us hope, 
‘lived happy ever afterwards.” 

13th December. 

A grand concert was given in the Rue Siblequin on Monday last, 
by the artists of M. Froment’s troupe, for the benefit of a brother 
artist who is seriously ill. I am happy to say it was a grand success, 
pecuniarily and artistically, the band of L’Harmonie Boulonnais 
contributing several morreaux in a most effective manner. La 
Fanfare Boulonnaise has been resuscitated by M. Bouvier, “ancien 
chef de musique du 33me ligne et du musique municipale d’Arras. 
Ce monsieur a obtenu 18 medailles et 4 prix d’honneur ;” and there 
is a talk of the Boulonnaise Fanfare being associated with the troup 
of “‘ Pompiers””—not to act as a fan-fire when they go to put out 
fires, but to head the troupe of those distinguished messieurs (who 
always arrive with their engine, drawn by themselves at the rate of 
two miles an hour, when all is extinguished), when they parade 
“‘en grand tenu,” and win medals for heaven knows what, as they 
lately did at a concours at Amiens, where they were complimented 





on their beautiful uniforms, and their perseverance in actually 
taking a day’s nap to go so far as Amiens to receive their decora- 
tions, which, by the bye, they brought back, and the Maire placed 
on their banner!! Fancy pumpers with a banner! They wear 
swords (no axes), and are always very anxious to appear in daylight 
processions; but not at midnight rescues! But ‘‘ Music hath 
charms ! ” X. T. R. 
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FAURE’S FRENCH TOUR. 
(From the ‘‘ Figaro Programme.”) 


The first tour of M. Faure in the French provinces appears to 
have been a real success. This result was, of course, only to be 
expected, for the fame of M. Faure throughout France is 
enormous, and the great baritone has never before left the French 
capital for the provinces. Even now he has only appeared at 
concerts, and the provincial amateurs amongst our neighbours 
have yet to see M. laure at his best—as first baritone of the opera 
stage. The tour appears to have been excellently arranged by 
Mr Henry Jarrett; and it is not a little gratifying to our country 
and countrymen that M. Faure should have chosen as a “ man of 
business” one of the smartest and most renowned of our opera 
agents. The tour commenced at Nancy some seven or eight 
weeks ago, and it has been continued in Rheims, Rouen, Angers, 
Nantes, Tours, Bordeaux, Nice, Avignon, Grenoble, Geneva, Lyons, 
and generally throughout the South of France. It was the original 
intention of M. Faure to give only twenty-four concerts, 
and to finish them in time to begin another tour of the 
French provinces on the 18th of this month ; but the demand for 
seats has been so great that the tour has perforce been extended, and 
the opera tour postponed till the 12th of January. In every town 
in which he has entered, M. Faure has been the recipient of some 
special mark of honour; at one he wasserenaded at his hotel after the 
performance; at another he was compelled to hold a sort of royal 
reception of the chief amateurs of the district; at another he was met 
at the railway station by the orchestra of the operahouse, and was 
escorted by them in a sort of triumphal procession to his hotel, 
and so on. But there is not the smallest doubt that M. Faure 
owes the enormous success he has achieved to a great extent {to 
the wisdom and foresight of Mr Henry Jarrett. Mr Jarrett, 
knowing that the French provinces had been overrun by star 
concert troupes, upon which the star was the only attraction, and 
shone resplendently at the head of a select company of nobodies, 
wisely resolved that M. Faure should be supported in a manner 
befitting his reputation as an artist. So, as vocalists, he engaged 
the charming sisters Badia, a tenor named M. Lévy, an amateur 
pupil of M. Faure, and a bass named M. Mouren. He also en- 
gaged the celebrated virtuoso, M. Henri Ketten, as solo pianist ; 
M. Lebeau, an organist of no small reputation; M. Libotton, the 
well-known Belgian violoncellist; and M. Musin, the violinist. 
And, by way of special compliment to our own country, as well as 
on account of its intrinsic merits, Mr Jarrett made the chamber 
trio in A for piano, violin, and violoncello, of the late Sir Stern- 
dale Bennett a conspicuous feature of each programme. It has 
been very amusing to read some of the critiques which have been 
printed in the French provincial papers in the course of the tour 
about this chamber trio of Bennett, and the utter amazement ex- 
pressed by not a few of the French critics in discovering not only 
that England could boast of a composer of ability at all, but that 
an Englishman could write such charming music. M. Faure has 
now, we believe, returned to Paris for a short period of repose ; 
but there is little doubt he will soon resume a tour which has, 
thanks to his own popularity, to the ability of his troupe, and to 
the business tact of Mr Henry Jarrett, proved so great a success. 

CHERUBINO. 





Wiirzsurc.—Herr Reimann, who lately produced at his theatre 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha’s opera, Diana von Solange, has re- 
ceived from his Royal Highness the Saxe-Ernest-House-Order. 

Koniasperc.— Wagner's Fliegendre Holldnder has been produced 
at the Stadttheater.—At the second concert of the Orchestral Union 
Madlle Marie Krebs performed Chopin’s E minor Concerto and 
Liszt’s arrangement of Weber’s Polonaise. 

Monicu.—Rubinstein’s Maccabder has been produced, under the 
direction of Herr Wiillner, at the Theatre Royal, the principal 
characters by Mad. Vogl, Mdlles Schefzky, Meysenheim, Herren 
Vogl, Reichmann, and Kindermann, 
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STERNDALE BENNETT’S G MINOR SYMPHONY. 
(From the ‘‘ Globe.”’) 


“The most important orchestral work was the symphony in G 
minor, by Sterndale Bennett— instinct with beauty from beginning 
toend. The opening allegro is full of originality in its leading 
ideas, and displays a fertility of orchestral resources which enchains 
and delights the listener. The andante for the violas, accompanied 
by the rest of the orchestra, is psn d charming, and the piquant 
presto finale reveals a fund of humour seldom exhibited by the 
composer to so great an extent. The symphony was warmly 
greeted, and it is to be hoped that we may yet have the gratification 
of hearing other compositions of the same kind, which are to be 
found among the MSS. of the greatest orchestral composer whom 
England has yet produced. His fame gathers increase every year, 
and at each succeeding performance of his beautiful compositions 
his loss is deplored with intenser sorrow. If it be true—as we 
regret to hear—that the authorities of Westminster Abbey still 
refuse space for a monumental tablet above his tomb, it is certain 
that his name is deeply graven in the hearts of his countrymen, 
and that he— 

‘So sepulchred, in such pomp doth lie, 

That kings, for such a death, might wish to die.’ 
The performances of Sterndale Bennett's works are not merely a 
source of enjoyment to amateurs, but of instruction to students, 
upon whom they inculcate the lesson that true genius soars 
above eccentricity and exaggeration, and accomplishes the highest 
results within the strict limits of those laws of symmetrical propor- 
tion which are irksome to pretenders.” 

—_o-————- 


CHANCERY DIVISION. 


LAYLAND v, STEWART. 

This case involved an interesting point of copyright law. It 
appeared that in 1868 Mr Suchet Champion wrote a song called 
‘* Mignonette,” which was published by Messrs Duff and Stewart, 
with the consent, verbally given, of the author, but no definite 
arrangement was come to as to the terms of publication. In March, 
1874, the plaintiff, who is a professor of music and music publisher, 
published the song of Mr Suchet Champion, and obtained from him 
a written assignment of the copyright, which he caused to be regis- 
tered at Stationers’ Hall. The action was brought to restrain 
Messrs Duff and Stewart from infringing the plaintiff's legal rights 
by the sale of the song, which was stated to have become very 
popular, and to be in its 21st edition, and for an account of profits. 

e Master of the Rolls, without hearing the evidence, said that 
the plaintiff was right in point of law. The defendant, claiming 
under a verbal arrangement with the author, could not prevail against 
the title of the plaintiff, under a written assignment, although of 
subsequent date. A series of decisions upon the Act 8 Anne, cap. 
19, had established that an assignment of copyright, in order to be 
valid, must be in writing, for a reason which his Lordship was of 
opinion was applicable to the law now in force. The statute having 
required that the consent of the proprietor, in order to authorise the 
printing or reprinting of any work by any other person, shall be in 
writing, the conclusion seemed irresistible that the assignment must 
also be in writing, although not in so many words required to be so 
by the statute ; for if, as Lord Ellenborough said in ‘‘ Power »v. 
Walker,” the consent, which is the lesser thing, must be made in 
writing, @ fortiori the assignment, which is the greater thing, must 
also be. There must be an injunction and account as claimed. 

[We humbly confess that we cannot understand why; never- 
theless, we bow to the decision of the Rolls, Let any composer 
present us with a song, vird voce, and he shall see what he shall hear. 
Heu cauda!|—D, P.} 

— 0— - 
REVIEWS. 
LONDON: NOVELLO & CO, 
O Praise the Lord. An Anthem for Missionary Services, composed by 

R, Heatu Mitts. 

THIs composition, though by no means of extensive dimensions, is a 
really meritorious work, full of excellent part-writing, and containing 
some very choice harmonies. The words are taken from Psalm 
exvii., and their appropriateness to the purpose for which the 
anthem is intended will be at once evident. The composition opens 
in B flat, with full chorus; next follows a movement in F major for 
the soli quartet, in 3-4 time, after which the original key is resumed, 
the tempo, however, being alleyro moderato, in place of the opening 
adagio, This anthem deserves to be generally known, 





POPULAR CONCERTS. 
(From the ‘‘Graphic,” Dec. 9.) 


Mr Arthur Chappell has been furnishing his patrons with more 
quartets by Haydn. The programme of Saturday afternoon included 
the quartet in F minor, beginning with the ingenious set of variations 
bw an original theme; that of Monday night comprised another in 

flat major, of a very different character, but equally interesting. 
On both occasions Mad. Norman-Néruda played first violin, in the 
as unaffected style which invests her readings of Haydn and 

ozart with a charm so undefinable. That the Danish artist also 
excels in the music of other schools was sufficiently attested by her 
faultless execution of Corelli's Suitein D, on Monday, and her 
leading of Beethoven’s (somewhat Mozart-like) Serenade for violin, 
viola, and violoncello, in the same key, with Mr Zerbini and Signor 
Piatti (‘‘the inimitable ”), as associates, on Saturday. Never has 
this accomplished lady more emphatically asserted her claim to the 
title of ‘‘ Queen-violinist” than during the series of performances 
just terminated. The pianists on the occasions referred to were Mr 
Charles Hallé and Mdlle Anna Mehlig, each selecting one of Beet- 
hoven’s sonatas as solo—Mr Hallé giving the rarely introduced F sharp 
major (Op. 78), Mdlle Mehlig choosing the more familiar C sharp 
minor (Op. 27), which somebody, without the consent or knowledge 
of the great musician, did him the favour to christen ‘‘ Mondschein” 
(‘* Moonlight”). Such fantastic designations were never to the 
taste of Beethoven. There was a novelty, by the way, on Saturday, 
in the shape of a Sonata in E flat, for pianoforte and violin, by Herr 
Rheinberger, played ‘‘for the first” (it is to be hoped the only) 
‘time at the Popular concerts.” The united talents of Mr Hallé 
and Mad. Néruda could do little towards making so vapidly preten- 
tious a composition interesting. What can ‘‘ Young Germany” be 
about? It will never make head against Franz Liszt & Co. with the 
aid of such long and dreary works as are now poured forth. How 
different the Sonata in B flat, for pianoforte and violoncello, of Men- 
delssohn, played at the afternoon concert by Mdlle Mehlig and 
Signor Piatti! It must suffice to add that the vocalists on Monday 
was the clever Mrs Osgood, the same position being occupied on 
Saturday by our promising young baritone, Mr en. Fox. 
Mr Fox introduced a charming song, called ‘‘ Farewell,” the 
composition of Signor Piatti, with an obdligato part for the violon- 
cello, played by the author, and a pianoforte accompaniment 
entrusted to Sir Julius Benedict. The concerts announced for to-da 
and Monday evening will bring the pre-Christmas series to an end. 
They could hardly have been better of their kind ; and so long as 
Mr Chappell persists in shaking the dust off Haydn’s quartets (more 
than forty of the eighty-three have already been produced at St 
James’s Hall), he may allow ‘‘ Young Germany ” to lift up its voice 
without peril, whenever he finds it advisable. ‘‘ Papa Haydn” is 
‘‘ein’ feste Burg” upon which lovers of genuine, healthy music may 
always rely for safety. It has been justly said that when the name 
of Haydn comes to be withdrawn from the programmes of classical 
concerts, ‘‘the epitaph of music may be written.” 

—o—— 


THE COPYRIGHT OF SONGS. 
(From the “‘ Liverpool Daily Post.”) 


A somewhat singular case of infringement of the copyright of 
songs has just come to light. At the concert given by the Phil- 
harmonic Society on the 2lst of November, Mdlle Zaré Thalberg 
sang the song ‘I’m alone,” from Benedict’s Lily of Killarney. 
Some days afterwards the committee of the Philharmonic Society 
got a notice from the ‘‘Authors, Composers, and Artists’ Copyright 
and Performing Right Protection office,” informing them that they 
had infringed the rights of the proprietors of the song, that they 
had rendered themselves liable to a penalty of forty shillings, and 
stating that, if this sum were not paid, proceedings would be taken 
to recover the penalty. A meeting of the committee was held, 
and it was found that they were really liable to be mulcted in this 
penalty under an Act of Parliament which gives the gr of 
songs the power to prosecute for any infringement of their rights. 
The committee agreed to pay the penalty of forty shillings, It 
appears that though Sir Julius Benedict (who conducted at the 
Philharmonic on the evening in question) is the author of the Lily of 
Killarney, he has sold the copyright to a London firm, in the 
interests of whom, no doubt, the Protection Society took the 
proceedings,” 





Macpesurc.—A highly - creditable performance of Mozart’s 
Requiem was lately given by the members of Riebling’s Verein. 

Bopa-Prers.—Mad. Marie Wilt, of the Imperial Operahouse, 
Vienna, sang here lately at a concert given by the band of the 
National Theatre, and in Verdi’s Requiem, 
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SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
ST JAMES’S HALL. 
NINETEENTH SEASON, 1876-7. 
DragcrorR—Mr 8. ARTHUR OHAPPELL. 
THE LAST CONCERT BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 
THIS AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 16, 1876. 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 








Programme. 

QUARTET, in B fiat, Op. 55, No. 3, for two violins, viola, and vio- 

loncello (first time)—Mdme NoRMAN-NERUDA (her last appear- 

ance this Season), MM. L. Ries, ZERBINI,and Piatti... _... Haydn. 
im Walt be ongeo™ still }—Mr Sims REEVES ... ... Handel, 
SONATA, in O major, Op. 24, for pianoforte alone—Mr OHARLES 
SERENADE, ‘Awake, awake”—Mr 81ms REEVES (Violoncello 

obbligato—Signor PratTt1) st ne eS ane eae oss 
TRIO, in G major, Op. 1, No. 2, ony, senate, violin, and violon- 

cello—Mr OnaRLES HALLE, Mdme NorMan-NERUDA, and 

a... ia re a a ee 

Oonductor ... . Mr 8tpney NAYLor. 


DEATH. | 
On December 14th, at 34, Nottingham Place, G. F. ANDERSON, 
Esq., aged 83. 
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NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musica, Worxp ts at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It ts requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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Returned from Baprenth. 





Masor Rrerreton Pree and Soxicrron Torer TABLe, 
(At the Horse and Stamps. ) 


Mason Pirz.—Blow Nibl ! : : 
drag me all that way, your Niblungs! You're a nice fellow to 





Souicrror TaBLe.—Weren’t you amused ? 

Masor Piez.— With the first four days, yes; but you made me 
stay four more, and then four more more. Blow your Niblungs ! 

Soricrror Tasie,—You slept during the last eight. 

Masor Prrz.—It was that cuss’d Restauration, where I could get 
nothing to eat. Blow your Niblungs ! 

Soxicrror TaBLE.—You got plenty of beer at Ackermann’s. 

Mayor Prez.—Blow Ackermann’s ! 

Soricrror TaBie.—And you went stark mad about Flosshilde. 

Masor Prrez.—She had no birnie. 

Souicrtor TaBie.—What of that ? 

Masor Prrz.—There was nothing to take off. 

Soxicrror TaBLe.—You took off Fafner and his sack, at Acker- 
mann’s, and made Wolf and Hanslick roar. 

Masor Prez.—No puns! You brought me on a fool’s errand. 

Soriciror TaBie.—Kladderadatsch liked it. 

Mayor Pirzt.—Blow Kladderadatsch ! 

Soxictror TaBLE.—At any rate I brought you back safely, and 
took you to the Crystal Palace. 

Masor Prrz.—True—to hear Sterndale Bennett’s Symphony and 
Hiller’s Concerto, played by the antelope-eyed Mehlig. For that I 
thank thee, rete Toper Table ! 

Sortcrror TaBiz.—No. I mean the Symphonic Poem. 

Masor Pirz.—I heard no poem. What poem? 

Soricrror Tasie.—Liszt’s Mazeppa. 

Masor Prez.—What, the thing which starts off thus (goes to the 
pianoforte and strikes a chord) :— 


.  - 
Souicrror TaBLE.—Yes, Major Rippington, and continues thus 
(goes to pianoforte) :— 
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Magor Prrz—A spider in hysterics—— 

Sonicrror TABLE (interrupting him).—What? 

Masor Prrz.—A tarantula in convulsions—— 

SoniciroR TaBLe.—What ? 

Masor Pree.—Never mind, Inthe fourth triplet you played G 
instead of A. 

Sortcrror TaBie.—But seriously, what did you think of it? 

Masor Prez.—What I thought of it? What I thought of it? 
This is what I thought of it (drawing a long pull at his chibouk, and 
puffing the smoke into Solicitor T'able’s face). Ask ‘‘G. G.” 

OLIcCITOR TABLE (half stifled).—Ough! I will tell Académus. 
He will take it out of your favourite, Arabella. 

Masor Prrz.—Let Académus come to the Horse and Stamps, and 
smoke a pipe with me. He is no wiscacre. He has read his 
Hueffer. So have I, by the way. (Aside) So has Dannreuther ; 
and so has “‘C, A. B.” 

So.icrror Tasie.—I will tell Académus. 

Masor Prrz.—Never mind, come and hear Feranda Tedesca play 
the fiddle. 

Soxicrror TaBLe.—Who’s Feranda Tedesca ? 

Major Prrez.—She is a Dorothea, an Artemesia, a Galatea, a 
Circe, a Calypso, a Wellgunde, a Woglinde, a Flosshilde—best of 
all, a Cecilia. She will play you Mendelssohn’s concerto. Rudolph 
Niemann shall accompany her on the pianoforte, and our august 
Wilhelmj shall look on and vouchsafe frequent professorial nods of 
approval. Come along. 

OLICITOR TABLE (sneezing).—All right. I like the concerto. 

Magsor Prez.—And you will like the player. 

MaJor and Soxicrtor (singing in unison, a la Wagner) :— 

O_te 22 














satis rot 
[Zaeunt merrily, arm in arm. 
—_o-—— 
Co Franz Hueller. 


IR,—Mendelssohn, in one of his letters from Paris, tells us 
that his Ottet was played during a funeral mass in 
commemoration of Beethoven—more than once dwelling upon 
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the fact with boyish glee. ‘‘ My ottet”—he writes—*in church 
exceeded in absurdity anything the world ever saw or heard 
of. While the priest was officiating at the altar during the 
scherzo, it really sounded like ‘Pliegen-schnauz und Miickennas, 
verfluchte Dilettanten.’ The people, however, considered it 
very fine sacred music.” Previously to this, the future com- 
poser of St Paul and Elijah writes :— 


“ And, lastly, on Monday—laugh if you choose—my Oftet is to 
be performed ina church. * * * This is the strangest thing the 
world ever yet saw; but I could not refuse, and I in some degree 
enjoy the thoughts of being present when Low Mass is read during 
the ‘scherzo.’* I canscarcely imagine anything more absurd than 
a priest at the altar, and my ‘scherzo’ going on. It is like travel- 
ling incognito.” 

That Mendelssohn was in a great measure right in what 
he says can hardly admit of a doubt ; and the only wonder is 
that a man so deeply and sincerely religious should have 
sanctioned such an absurdity. Haydn, also an eminently 
religious man, would never have permitted one of his lively 
minuets or finales to be played under similar circumstances. 

But, worse than this, M. Gounod, at the Royal Italian 
Opera, made—or, rather, the late Mr Augustus Harris made 
M. Gounod make—the devil himself invade the precincts of 
a cathedral—the ‘* Holy of Holies,” to use Earl Dudley’s per- 
tinent phrase—during the Worcester Festival controversy. 
For though Mephistopheles, while he taunts the half-prostrate 
and wholly penitent Marguerite, is only in an alcove, he is 
“at Church” all the same. How the devil found means of 
penetrating into the Sanctum, it is hard to decide. Men- 
delssohn’s scherzo is, at the worst, a beneficent imp. All 
his scherzi are more or less beneficent imps, running too 
fast (ask Joseph Joachim, who makes them run “as fast 
as possible”) to do much harm to anybody. But Mephis- 
tophiles is the Devil incarnate, the Lucifer of Byron’s Cain— 
only, as Lyall the Limner would say, “in modern costume.” 
Therefore, Mendelssohn’s scherzo was not likely to arrest the 
oracular language of the Priest “ at Low Mass;” while the 
demoniacal admonitions of Mephistophiles scornfully quenched 
the repentant utterances of poor unhappy Margaret, to whose 
sin the severest of cave-ensconced hermits would readily have 
accorded absolution, and to whom dear old Friar Lawrence 
would have given a fatherly forehead-kiss, just as he did to 
the infinitely-to-be-kissed Juliet. He would have shriven 
her there and then—as I should have done myself, had I 
been a rock-perched Anchorite of the dismallest. 

Now, sir, you who have read Iamblichus, and know more about 
the Eleusynian mysteries than “G.” himself, residing in a 
mansion exposed to the invasion of four winds (N.,S., E., and 
W.), each of which plays upon him as upon the Molian harp of 
which Theocritussays nothing particular, eliciting the sweetest 
imaginable chords—you, who might take off Richard Wagner’s 
skin without giving him pain, and put it on again without giving 
him pleasure—you, who know the Eddas and the Sagas by 
rote, and, if report says truly, have taken tea with the 
Grandmothers, and shaken the Sagaman by both fists—you, 
who have the Ring des Nibelungen at your fingers’ ends, and 
are aware that no church is spoken of in the Tetralogy upon the 
precincts of which Alberich, or Mime, or Hagen, could 
encroach, and also that Wotan and Fricka had none of 
those pretentious nuisances called Druids to annoy them with 
perpetual orisons, and gorge them with burnt human flesh — 
you alone can explain these seeming incongruities in illustrious 
men, composers of Psalms and Masses. Do so; but in doing 
80 remember that, according to Sir Edward Coke—unprin- 
cipled enemy of Francis Verulam, and, being a “ yew,” per- 





* The italics are not Mendelssohn’s,—D, P, 


verse hater of Bacon—the duty of judges is legem dicere, 
that of Parliament, legem dare. Mark this, and let no con- 
sideration of Wagner, or his masterpiece, T’ristan und Isolde, 
influence your decision. Pray thus oblige yours in Arthur 
(the Arcturus of the firmament), 

Theophilus Qucer. 


Co “ 6. G.” 


M* DEAR “G. G.,”—I have read with no little astonish- 
ment the anecdote subjoined :— 

“ Eastcott relates an anecdote, corroborated by indisputable 
authority, of a hare so far forgetting the timidity of her nature, 
that, fascinated by the singing of five choristers on the bank of 
the Mersey, she left her retreat, fearlessly approached the spot 
where they were sitting, and appeared delighted with the music. 
The choristers, astonished at the singularity of the circumstance, 
determined to discover whether the visit was paid to them, and 
ceased singing. No sooner were they silent than the hare began 
deliberately to return, but,on their recommencing, she imme- 
diately, and with much apparent satisfaction, resumed her former 
post, nor left till they had concluded.” 


It is to be hoped—my dear “G. G.”—that the Lancashire 
choristers did not catch, kill, cook, and eat the confiding 
music-loving hare. As, however, it is also recorded, by Luke 
the Lunatic (to whom the anecdote is traced), that the singers 
were all witches (“ Lancashire witches ”—bless them !), there 
can be little fear of so deplorable a contingency. Under these 
circumstances, my dear “G., G.”—en attendant, the “* No. 9” 
of Jupiter Ammon (not “Hammon,” although Académus 
may tell you that Jupiter was no other than Ham, who should 
never have been let out of Noah’s Ark—pace the rulers of 
Ashantee, Dahomey, &c.), and the “E flat” of that same 
Jupiter, with his constant Arabella at the pianoforte—l 
remain the admiring reader of your delightful analytical pro- 
grammes (always excepting the rhapsody on Mazeppa), 

Abraham Sadoke Silent. 


————— 


WE read the following about Guiseppe Verdi, born in the 
same year as Richard Wagner :— 

‘Verdi has presented the sum of 1,000 francs a year to an edu- 
cational institution in his native town of Busseto. The institution has 
already four annual exhibitions, which are given to its best pupils, 
for the purpose of enabling them to complete their studies, whether 
they follow an artistic career or embrace any other profession. In 
1835, Verdi gained one of these exhibitions, and was enabled by it 
to com vay oy musical education at Milan. It is to mark his 
gratitade that he has made this present to the institution, so as to 
increase the number of exhibitions to five.” 

Why does not Wagner, born in the same year as Verdi, do 
for Bayreuth what Verdi has done for Busseto? ‘True, 
Wagner was not born at Bayreuth; but at Bayreuth stands 
“ Wahnfried,” where he was sprinkled by John the Baptist 
Abbate Franz Liszt. Therefore, he should do the same as 
Verdi, after being sprinkled by Ricordi (Dr Hans von Biilow 
permitting), has done for Busseto. After all, Bayreuth and 
Busseto begin with the same initials. Of course, the per- 
mission of Mad. Lucca, Herr Batz, Dannreuther, “ C. A. a 
and Schott-Wolf of the Volsungs, must be ea ted 


obtained. 





At the Crystal Palace Concert of to-day—the last of the pre- 
Christmas seriee—Beethoven’s Choral Symphony will be given, 
besides his overture to Prometheus and his fifth concerto in flat 
pianist, Mad. Arabella Goddard). The day is the anniversary of 

thoven’s birth. ; 

Axsovut the very successful Fema of Signor Randegger’s 
Fridolin at Exeter Hall, on Wednesday night, we must defer our 
report till next week. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Motte Mima Ropant is engaged for the Teatro Dalverme, at 
Milan, during the ensuing winter season. We congratulate the 
operatic connoisseurs of Lombardia, who can sympathise with what 
is good and charming, and, moreover, have a hearty way, not only 
of appreciating, but applauding it. Mdlle Rodani has qualities 
both physical and mental that should recommend her everywhere. 





Mr Joun Crowpy is the author of a paper in the current 
number of Cassell’s Magazine instructing concert-goers of moderate 
musical knowledge ‘How to listen to Handel's Messiah.” 
Having regard to their educational tendency, it may be hoped 
that others of the same kind may follow from Mr Crowdy’s pen. 
No one is more thoroughly competent than he to treat of such 
subjects. Don 

Wuen John Field was on his death-bed, his friends considered it 
proper that some ministers of religion should be summoned to 
comfort him in his last moments. But they were puzzled what 
course to take, being unacquainted with his religious views. 
At length they asked him: “Are you a Papist or a Calvinist?” 
“T am a—pianofortist,” replied the dying man. 





In the early part of his career, the celebrated Robert Palmer 
was a bill sticker, a circumstance pretty well known to the members 
of the theatrical profession. One evening he strutted, dressed for Sir 
Novelty Fashion, in Sir John Vanbrugh’s Relapse, into the green- 
room, with sparkling buckles on his shoes and at his knees, and a 
brilliant ring upon his finger. Some one present inquired whether 
the stones were real. “I wear nothing but diamonds,” replied 
Palmer. “I congratulate you,” said Bannister, “ for 1 remember 
when paste was more in your line.” This gave rise to a quarrel, 
which was heightened by Mrs Jordan’s crying out: “Stick him 
against the wall, Bob—stick him against the wall!” 


SpgEakrne of the plane-tree which Auber planted thirty-eight 
years ago in the courtyard of his house, No. 24, Rue Saint-Georges, 
Paris, M. Wekerlin says :— 

‘* This tree was not more than two feet high when the illustrious 
composer carried it home with him; he had pulled it up himself in 
the garden of Mad. Cinti-Damereau, who was vastly delighted at 
seeing him plant it, that being the only time he ever did sucha 
thing. The sapling throve, and became a tree as tall as the house 
itself ; it stood before the windows of my summer-house, and, during 
the summer, the sparrows used to chirrup away in it to their hearts’ 
content. Often and often has M. Auber said to me, with great 
satisfaction : ‘It was I who planted it, you know!’ while I never 
failed to add, ‘And saw it born.’ Would anyone believe such a 
thing? This memento of the great musician has been pitilessly de- 
stroyed by a ruthless architect, and without any necessity moreover. 
I will not name him, for I should disgrace him. When he acted as he 
did, I was in Normandy, in the month of August, after M. Auber’s 
death. On my return I was deeply grieved at this act of vandalism.” 








BEETHOVEN'S “ FipExi0.”—From an article upon the closing of 
Mr Rosa’s operatic season, by the admirable musical critic of the 
Pali Mall Gazette, we extract the following :— 

*‘ Beethoven did not write sometimes ‘in his best style’ and at 
other times ‘not in his best style,’ but always produced perfect 
works ; and as Fidelio in its final edition represented not only the 
composer’s genius, but also his labour in preparing and reducing his 
masterpiece to what he conceived to be the requirements of the lyric 
stage, one may fairly conclude that Fidelio, as left by Beethoven, 
had already received its proper form. Italian opera, however, 
demands recitative ; and the Italians are quite right in maintaining 
as a general principle that the dialogue of a musical drama ought not 
to be delivered partly in the singing, partly in the speaking voice. 
The case of Fidelio, however, like that of Der Freischiitz, is peculiar ; 
and Fidelio being the opera of an incomparable master, it is clearly 
an advantage to be able to hear it precisely as that master intended. 
Apart, too, from all question of authority, and of the respect due to 
the greatest of all composers, it is certain that Fidelio is much more 
interesting in its original form than in the form given to it at our 
Italian Operas, with recitative substituted for spoken dialogue. The 
amount of talk absolutely necessary for the elucidation of the 
story is considerable, and, put into recitative, cannot fail to give 
heaviness to the opera as a whole.” 

We quote the foregoing passage with the greater pleasure, inasmuch 
as it entirely coincides with the views we have more than once 
endeavoured to express, 














A GRAND Official fish dinner was lately given in the refreshment 
rooms of the Imperial Parliament, Berlin. A large and varied 
collection of fish, salt and fresh, was served up in the course of the 
repast. Herr von Behr-Schmoldow, the President of the German 
Fisheries Union, opened his speech with the impressive words :— 
‘You have seen what we can do. If you wish it, we have now an 
art—of raising fish in Germany.” It is much to be feared that 
the speaker was poking fun at a certain world-famous musical 
composer and regenerator. 


We learn from a local paper that, after the performance of his 
new opera, I/ Fiore d’ Harlem, at the Teatro Vittorio, Turin, Herr 
von Flotow forwarded a charming letter and his photograph to 
the tenor, Sig. Napoleone Gnone. So far so good. On the 
photograph, however, the composer had written the somewhat 
puzzling dedication : “ You are little, like Napoleon the Great; 
but, when you sing, you are great, like Napoleon the Little.” We 
have no doubt that the meaning of this is exceedingly compli- 
mentary, but the difficulty consists in finding out what ts the 
meaning. Perhaps some of the ladies and gentlemen who 
devote their energies to answering the double acrostics in certain 
London periodicals will kindly come to our assistance. 

—_o——_ 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


We subjoin the names of the performers and of the composi- 
tions given at the fortnightly meeting of professors and 
students, on Thursday, December 7 :— 

Sonata, in E, pianoforte and violin (Johannes Sebastian Bach, 1685 
—1750), played by Miss Morgan and Miss De Nolte, pupils of Mr 
O'Leary and Mr Sainton ; Song, ‘‘The Wanderer” (Franz Schubert, 
1797—1828), sung by Mr King (second study) (accompanist, Mr 
Hooper), pupil of Mr T. A. Wallworth ; Sonata, in F minor, Op. 13, 

ianoforte (William Sterndale Bennett, 1816—1875), played by Miss 

rost, pupil of Mr Walter Macfarren; Duet, ‘‘ Quis est homo,” 
Stabat Mater (Gioacchino Rossini, 1798—1868), a by Miss Ada 
Patterson and Miss Jessie Bond (accompanist, Mr Morton), pupils 
of Mr Garcia; Song (MS.), ‘‘ Es war ein Konig von Thule” (Maude 
White, student, pupil of Prof. Macfarren), sung by Miss Reimer 
(accompanist, Miss White), pupil of Mr Randegger; Prelude and 
Fugue, in G minor, organ Sdeaaiide Sebastian Bach, 1685—1750), 
played by Mr Hooper, pupil of Dr Steggall ; Song (MS.), ‘‘ If little 
flower knew it” (Oliveria Prescott, student, pupil of Prof. Mac- 
farren), sung by Mr Thorpe (accompanist, Miss Oliveria 
Prescott), pupil of Mr F. R. Cox; Duet, in C, 7 60, pianoforte 
(Carl Maria von Weber, 1786— 1826), played by Master Gwyn and 
Master Cockram, pupils of Mr Kemp; Song, ‘‘ He roamed in the 
forest’ (Arthur O’Leary), sung by Miss Edgar (accompanist, Miss 
Puzey), — of Mr Fiori; Quartet, in D, Op. 17, No. 6, for two 
violins, viola, and violoncello (Joseph Haydn, 1732—1809), played 
by Miss de Nolte (Professor’s Scholar), Miss Ada Brand, pupils of 

r Sainton, Mr Waud, and Mr Elliott; Song, ‘Spirit Song” 
(Joseph Haydn, 1732—1809), sung by Miss Sarah Ducat (second 
study) (accompanist, Miss Kate Lyons), pupil of Mr Latter ; Sonata, 
in D, Op. 12, No. 1, for violin and pianoforte (last two movements) 
(Ludwig van Beethoven, 1770—1827), played by Mr Luke, poy of 
Mr Ralph, and Mr Ford (Sir John Goss Scholar), pupil of Mr H. 
Thomas. 











Mr G. F. Anprrson died yesterday afternoon, December 14, 
at half-past twelve o'clock, at his residence, 34, Nottingham Place, 
aged 83. 

Mr U.tmann, the entrepreneur, being indisposed, Mr Jarrett, 
Mad. Christine Nilsson’s agent and adviser from the beginning of 
her career in this country, and again all through her brilliant first 
tour in the United States, undertook the journey from Paris to 
Rennes, to superintend the proceedings at the last French 
provincial concert of the renowned Swedish vocalist, legitimate 
successor of Jenny Lind. (Happy thought.) “On revient 
tvujours a ses premiers amours.” 

Crystat Patace.—Additional interest is at present imparted 
to the ordinary musical performances at the Crystal Palace by 
the selections on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, the pro- 
grammes on those days comprising symphonies, concertos, an 
other works of the highest class by the greatest masters, frequently 
interspersed with vocal and instrumental solos by performers of 
talent who have not yet attained a foremost rank, but who thus 
wd the advantages derived from public performances, with the 
aid of such an orchestra as that of the Crystal Palace, 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Miss Maup Woopcock gave a concert at Langham Hall, on 
Friday evening, December 8th, assisted by the following artists :— 
Mdme Harriette Lee, Mdlle Helvert, Mr Bernard Beresford, and Mr 
M. Dwyer, vocalists; Mr A. Pollitzer, violin; Herr Schuberth, 
violoncello; Mdme Eugene Oswald and Herr Frantzen, pianoforte. 
Herr Frantzen, Herr Samson, and Herr Rydl accompanied the vocal 
music. : 

A CONCERT was given last Saturday evening at Ladbroke Hall, 
Notting Hill. The programme, among other good things, contained 
some part-songs and madrigals capitally sung by the London Vocal 
Union. Messrs Horscroft, Beckett, Kenningham, and Kempton 
sang their respective songs well, and were deservedly applauded. Mr 
Walter Pettit ore a violoncello solo by the late M. Paque with 
success; and Mr Jules Sprenger, long known in this country as 
one of our best pianists, played two graceful compositions of his own, 
entitled ‘‘Souvenir du Bal” and ‘‘Caprice a la Valse.” Mr 
Sprenger was loudly applauded, and called at the conclusion of his 
performance. The concert was altogether successful. I. G, 


Mrs JoHN MACFARREN gave a pianoforte recital at the Bow and 
Bromley Institute, last Saturday evening, which attracted an 
audience of 1,000 persons. The admirable programme provided for 
their entertainment in the large hall over the Bow railway station 
was listened to with interest and appreciation, indicating the great 
musical progress of that ge district. The accomplished pianist, 
with her fluent command of the keyboard, played a series of attrac- 
tive pieces, chiefly from classical sources, and was enthusiastically 
applauded throughout. In a sonata by Scarlatti, consisting of a 
single movement, taken, by the bye, at a very rapid pace, she was 
vociferously encored, After her brilliant execution of a Scottish 
fantasia by Brissac, she was called back to the platform, and again 
with Mr Stephen Kemp, who fairly earned his share of the honours 
after their very effective performance of a duet by Hummel. Miss 
Marian Williams, of the Royal Academy of Music, contributed to 
the general success by her agreeable singing. Mr Stephen Kemp 
ably officiated as conductor. 


Tae St John’s Wood Society of Musicians gave a concert on 
Thursday, the 7th inst., under the direction of Mr Lansdowne 
Cottell, and, notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, a very 
large audience filled the Eyre Arms Assembly Rooms. ‘The pro- 

ramme was varied and attractive. Some of the most popular songs, 
duets, &c., of the day were given with credit to all concerned. 
Among other compositions, Professor Macfarren’s trio, ‘‘ The 
Troubadour,” was nicely sung by the Misses Edith Shield, Helen 
Rice, and Mr Wilbye. Several compositions, vocal and instru- 
mental, composed by Mr Lansdowne Cottell, were sung and played 
with more or less effect. A brilliant pianoforte duet was given by 
Miss Barar and Mrs Fyndon Cooper, who deserved all the applause 
they received at the conclusion of their performance. A young 
Belgian vocalist of talent, Mdme Alida Gassier, was called upon to 
repeat Mr Guernsey’s favourite song, ‘‘Oh, buy my flowers.” Mr 
Gerard Coventry, the young and rising tenor, sang Mr Cottell’s new 
song, ‘‘ I’m waiting,” and, on being encored, gave Ascher’s charm- 
ing romance, ‘‘ Alice, where art thou?” Between the first and 
second parts of the concert, an interesting ceremony took place, 
viz., the presentation to Mr Lansdowne Cottell of a splendid diamond 
ring and a handsome jewel-case or casket, by Mr Fyndon Cooper, on 
behalf of the friends and members of the society. Mr Cooper made 
an eloquent speech on the occasion, and was feelingly responded to 
by Mr Cottell. 

Mr W. F. Taytor, organist of St Mary’s, Battersea, gave his 
annual “ parochial” concert at the Vicarage Room, Battersea Square, 
on the 7th inst. Mr Taylor was well supported by the vicar (the 
Rev. Canon J. Erskine Clarke, M.A.), the clergy of the district, the 
churchwardens, and the leading parishioners. He was assisted by 
Mad. Liebe Konss, whose singing, especially of Mr W. F. Taylor's 
song, ‘‘ The voice I lov’d in days gone le ” (encored), was extremely 
satisfactory ; and Mr Newton Baylis, who was encored in ‘‘ Nancy 
Lee,” and in the duet, ‘‘ The sailor sighs” (Balfe), with Mad. Konss. 
An especial feature in the programme was a Grand Duet on subjects 
from Yannhduser, for harmonium and piano, arranged by W. F. 
Taylor, and played by himself and Mr Dawre. Several of Mr 
Taylor’s pupils che took part, including two of his children—Miss 
Taylor (only ten years of age), who played in a highly satisfactory 
manner, with her parent and instructor, Mozart’s Sonata in D ; and 
Master W. F. Taylor (aged eight), who made his first appearance 
in public as a violinist. Mr Ernest Gaskin, another pupil, was much 
applauded after a brilliant fantasia, composed by himself, on ‘‘ The 

t Rose of Summer.” Miss Spice (pianist) and Miss Mellor 
(vocalist) acquitted themselves in a satisfactory manner, both being 
encored, the former in a Grand March entitled ‘‘The Black Prince, 





by W. F. Taylor, for piano and harmonium ; and the latter in the 


ballad, ‘‘I’m only a poor little girl” (W. F. Taylor). Mr Taylor 
gained a “‘lion’s share” of applause for his piano solos, each of 
which he was called upon to repeat ; whilst the choir of St Mary’s 
assisted their organist by singing some part-songs, making up a 
concert which highly pleased the numerous audience, and which 
must have been very satisfactory to Mr Taylor, both artistically and 
pecuniarily. 
pee ae 


PROVINCIAL. 


Bricuton.—Her Majesty’s Opera Company, headed by Madlle 
Tietjens, began a series of representations on Monday. Mr Mapleson 
selected Semiramide for the opening night, when the theatre was 
crowded in every part. Mdlle Tietjens’ performance of the Baby- 
lonian Queen is one of the finest ever seen, and on the present occa- 
sion the great Diva was in grand form. Never have we heard her 
sing the famous air, ‘‘ Bell raggio,” in a more impressive style ; and 
in the well-known duet with Mdme Trebelli (Arsace), both artists 
were overwhelmed with well-merited applause.—Mendelssohn’s 
St Paul was given in the Dome on Saturday last, with Mdme 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme Antoinette Sterling, Mr Vernon 
Rigby,.and Signor Foli in the principal parts. Mr Willing was or- 
ganist, and Mr Kingsbury conducted. 


Lincotn.—The second concert of the season was given by the 
Lincoln Choral Society, on the 5th inst., at the Corn Exchange, 
when the Messiah was performed. We learn from the Liverpool 
Gazette that there was a crowded house, although the weather was 
extremely unfavourable. Mdme Billinie Porter, who possesses a 
voice of no ordinary quality, was the principal vocalist, and she was 
deservedly applauded. The tenor solos were rendered by Mr 
Dunkerton in his usual excellent style ; and Messrs Hadley and 
Pullein gave the bass solos with considerable vigour. Mr Mason, 
the conductor, also sang with much spirit, and the ehoruses were 
effectively rendered. The band was led by Mr Cooke, Mr W. 
Mason presiding at the pianoforte. The committee have decided to 
repeat the performance, and hand over the proceeds to the Lincoln 
Dispensary. 

LivERPOOL.—Miss Alice May (the Australian prima donna) made 
her début in England on Monday, at the Prince of Wales Theatre, 
in The Grand Duchess, and achieved a decided success, both as 
vocalist and actress. The Mercury says that Miss May ‘looks the 
part in perfection,” and that ‘‘she sang the closing phrases of ‘Say to 
him’ (‘ Dites a lui’) so expressively and artistically that an enthusiastic 
encore followed.” The Courier follows in the same strain, and says 
that ‘‘she possesses all the dash, naiveté, voice, and musical ability 
essential to a principal place in opera bouffe ;” and that ‘‘ she had not 
been long on the stage before it became evident that the Australian 
and New Zealand praises lavished upon her were not undeserved.” 
Miss May is about to visit London shortly. Should she succeed in 
pleasing you as she has pleased us, then her future must be an 
assured success everywhere.—From a Correspondent. 


EpinsurcH.—The first organ performance for the season of Sir 
Herbert S. Oakeley’s recitals, in the music class-room, took place on 
Thursday afternoon, December 7. The room was very full. The 
audience, including a large number of students, gave the professor a 
hearty greeting on his entry. The following is the programme :— 
Two Preludes for Organ (a) in F (Brosig), (b) in B flat (Kiihmstedt) : 
Air, ‘‘ Wilst du dein Herz mir schenken,” and Fugue, No. 31 of 
“‘The 48” (Bach) ; Adagio from Organ Sonata No. 1 (Mendelssohn) ; 
Choruses (a) ‘‘How excellent ” (Saul), (b) the ‘‘ Nightingale ” 
chorus (Solomon) (Handel); Allegretto from String Quartet No. 75 
(Haydn) ; Minuetto and Trio from Symphony in G minor (Mozart) ; 
Theme for Variations from Sonata for pianoforte and violin, Op. 47 
(Beethoven) ; Gavotte (J. P. Gotthard) ; Romanza in C, from Op. 
104 (Hummel); March for Organ (H. Smart). The audience 
evidently appreciated the various pieces and the musicianly skill 
with which they were interpreted. ‘One very interesting novelty ” 
—says Zhe Scotsman—‘‘was the air by Sebastian Bach—‘ Aria di 
Giovannini,’ as it is called—a little known and beautiful song by the 
great contrapuntist, of which both words and music were written in 
his boyhood. It was picked up a few weeks ago by Sir H. Oakeley, 
at Kisenach, in the house where Bach was born. The numbers 
which had the warmest reception from the student part of the 
audience were the ‘ Nightingale’ chorus, which was made 
most telling by judicious use of the beautiful soft stops ; the Minuet 
from the G minor Symphony ; and Hummel’s ‘ Romanza,’ part of 
which was repeated by general request. The full power of the 
organ was toe with great effect in the concluding march.” _On the 
same evening the Leith Choral Union gave The Creation in Junction 
Street Hall. There was a large attendance, 
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SEQUELS OF OPERAS. 
(From the ‘‘ Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News.”’) 
(Concluded from page 808.) 


Enter Luring, with harp and a mug of beer, which she places on 
table. 

LurxiinE.—My dear Rudolph, if you must sing, pray do sing in 
tune. 

RvupotpH.—You admired my singing—once. 

Luriiz.— Yes, dear, I did. But your voice is not so clear as 
it was then. Latterly I have noticed that my Rudolph has lost 
his A flat. 

Rupotpy.—There was no doubt about A flat when I married 
you. 
Luruine.—Sir? (Advancing towards RupoLPH, who cowers.) 

Rupotpu.—My love! Only a joke out of a penny comic paper, 
edited by Herr Josef Miiller. 

Luriinr.—My Rudolph, your conduct of late has been strange. 
Yesterday you smoked only ninety pipes of kanaster, drank only 
sixteen gallons of beer. Youare unhappy. Am I thecause? If 
you are tired of poor Lurline, say the word, and I will return to 
my pa. 

oecen< tone paP 

Lurgimg.— Yes, my pa. Have you anything to say against 
him? Didn't he find the money to pay your debts? 

Rvupo.tPpx.—Not a word to say against the governor. 

Lvriiwe.— You are out of sorts, my love. Let me prescribe for 
you. (Takes mug of beer from table, and sings to him.) 

Song (LURLINE). 
(Air, ‘‘ Take this cup of sparkling wine.”’) 
Drink this mug of Lager beer, 
Brewed from purest malt and hops ; 
When you feel a trifle queer, 
Better it is than acid drops. 
If you keep to six gallons a day, 
iver complaints you need not fear ; 
Life will _— pass away, 
Cheered by mugs of Lager beer ! 
Rvupo.pH drinks, puts mug on table, and sighs, 
Lvaume.-—aAnd still you are not happy? Shall I touch the 
harp gently, my Rudolph P 

RupoipH (aside).—Oh, Lord! (Aloud.) As gently as possible, 
dearest. (Lurie begins to tune her harp.) 

Enter CHawLes Brown, the Seneschal, an importation from 

England. 

CHaw Es.—Beg parding, my Lady; but there is two pussons 
below, inquirin’ for your ladyship. 

Rupo._pu.—Visitors? Incredible! Who and what are they ? 

CHawLEs.—One is a helderly gent, my Lud. The hother looks 
like a damp hacrobat. Aperiently, they have been a fallin’ into 
the river, for what clothes they ‘ave is wet through, and the ‘all 
is drippin’ wet with what pours hoff them. 

- LuRLINE (aside).—Can it be my father and the Gnome? 

Rvupotpx.—Visitors are a rarity here. Show them up. (Zo 
Luruinz.) Now, look here, Lurly. If these should be any of 
— old friends from the glittering caves, &c., &e., of the silver 

hine, I shan’t put up with it. 

Luring (advancing towards him).—You won't ? 

RvupoLPa ee won't. The beer has given me 
courage, and—hang it all!—a worm will turn. I won't! 

Enter RuINEBERG and TuE Gnomg, the latter bearing a basket. 

RHINEBERG (extending his arms towards Lurunr).—My 
daughter! (LuRLINE embraces him.) My son-in-law! (Extends his 
arms towards RupoLPu, who takes a mackintosh out of library cup- 
board, puts on mackintosh, and then embraees RHINEBERG.) I know it 
was understood that Lurline was to drop her family connections ; 
but parental fondness overcame me, and here I am. I need 
scarcely remind you that a “ Father's Love ”"——(begins to sing). 

‘‘The nectar cup may yield delight ”’—— 

Rupo.pH (interrupting him). Thank you very much, gover- 
— we have heard that before. What is the object of your 
visit | 

RuINEBERG.—To see my darling chee-ild once more. 

GnomE (showing basket).—And to bring her a present that will 





LURLINE (openiog basket).—I long to see what you have 
brought me. What? Ah, yes! Oh, joy, rapture, bliss! Eels! 
eels!! eels!!! (Some eels escape from the basket. One of them 
twines round RupowPx’s leg.) 
- _— (ringing the bell violently) —Murder | Fire! Thieves! 
els | 
Enter CHAWLEs. 

Rupoiru (to CHAWLES).—Pick up those eels directly, and throw 
them back into the Rhine ! 

CHAWLES (deeply mage A 2 Lud, it is not my place to do 
hanythink of the kind. I have lived in the fust families in Eng- 
land, and was never even asked to stoop so low ! 

Luriinr.—Leave the eels alone! 

Rupo.pH.—Take them away directly! 

Caw Les.—Beg parding, my Lud and my Lady ; but I wish to 
leave. The month’s wages, instead of a month’s warnin, I would 
prefer to forfeit, rather than stay hany longer in an amphibberous 
family. My Lud and my Lady, I wish you good day. (Stalks 
out of the room, looking contemptuously at RHINEBERG and the 
Gnomx. RHINEBERG and GNOME pick up eels, and replace them 
tn basket.) 

RupourH (exasperated)—And now, confound it, I lose my 
trusty seneschal, recommended to me by our ambassador at the 
English Court. (Zhe GnomxE gets behind him, and drinks out of 
beer-jug.) Hi! what are you about ? 

GNoME (stinging) — 

‘ As in the cup the bead flies up.” 

Rvupo.LPH (stopping him).—That will do, thank you. We had 
enough of you in the second act. (Jo RutnEBERG)—How long 
do you think of stopping ? 

RuiweserG.—Not another instant, after your very un-son- 
in-law-like behaviour. (70 Lurimvz)—My chee-ild, we part for 
ever! Yet, should you ever wish to revisit the scenes of your 
childhood, throw this magic ring into the silver Rhine, and you 
may descend into its depths with safety. But, remember! Should 
you once use this ring, you will never be able to revisit the shore. 
And now I go. 

Rvupo.tPu.—We'll see you off, as far as the bank.  [ Evxeunt. 


The scene changes to a sunset view of THE LEFT BANK OF THE 
Rane. 


(Guiva and other leaders of fashion are lounging on seats, eating 
ices, or reading the evening —. Enter Rupoipy, Luring, 
RuweBeERG, and Gnome. The three latter walk to the water's 
edge. Rupoupx flirts with Guiva. Lurwine takes farewell of 
RutInEBERG and the Gnomg, who plunge into the Rhine, and 
disappear. Luruine is introduced to His Serene Highness 
Paincg EsExxoprr, with whom she flirts gaily, out of revenge on 
Rupoirx, whom she sees flirting with Gutva.) 


Tue Prinox (to Lurtivz).—Aw—aw! Is it twoo that your 
Ladyship is the—aw—best—aw—swimmaw in Germany? Aw? 

Luruitwx.— Your Highness flatters me. 

Tue Prince (pointing at the river).—By Jove! Aw—look 
there! Nevaw saw such a fine twout in all my life! Nevaw! 

Luriwr.— Would your Highness like to have it ? 

Tue Prince.—To beshaw I should. 

(Lurie instantly jumps into the Rhine, and swims to the bank 
with a six-pounder trout between her teeth; emerges from the 
river; lays the trout at the feet of Tur Prince, and shakes 
herself like a Newfoundland dog.) 

Guiva.—Disgusting creature! She's quite ruined my new 

costume | 

Rupowpu (to Luruine).—I'll have no more of this. I've 
caught colds enough already from your perpetual dampness; but 
hitherto you have fished in private, and I have suffered and 
sneezed patiently! But after this exposé, I forbid you from 
approaching the river bank ! 

Tur Princx (to his courtiers).—Here’s a wow ! 

LuriinE (to RupoLPH).—Beware! This magic ring gives me 
the power to end my earthly existence, and resume my Nereid 
life. Remember! If I once were to exert that power, you would 
behold me no more ! 

Rvupotpx.—But you had the ring on when you dived just now ? 





remind her of the scenes of her infancy, 





Lyrxing (taking off ring, and throwing tt into the river). 
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Behold! One half the spell is worked. And now were I to enter 
the waters of my native Rhine, you would lose your darling Lurline 
for ever. 

Rupotpx.— You don’t say so? (Pushes her off the bank into the 
river. She disappears. Tue Prince and his courtiers shake hands 
with Rupo.tpex, who puts his arm round Gurva's waist, and twirls 
his moustache complacently. All join in the final chorus.) 

We’ve seen the last of damp Lurline this night, 
Lurliety ! Lurliety ! Lurline ! 
She’s settled—and we all say, ‘‘ Serve her right !” 
Lurliety ! Lurliety! Lurline ! 
(Curtain. ) 
Henry HEnrser. 
a, 


MUSIC AT GLASGOW. 


The Scotsman gives a flattering account of the fourth Subscrip- 
tion Concert of the Glasgow Choral Union (Dec. 5) under the 
direction of Mr Arthur Sullivan, whose charming overture to the 
Sapphire Necklace (are we never to hear the opera to which it 
belongs?) was performed. The other orchestral pieces were Niels 
Gade’s Echoes of Ossian, Mendelssohn's A minor Symphony, the 
Siegfried Funeral March from Wagner's Gétterdimmerung, and 
the ballet music from the same composer’s early opera, Fienzt. 
All these orchestral performances are highly spoken of. Nothing 
was done in the choral way, although the concerts are held “ under 
the auspices of the Glasgow Choral Union.” This reminds us of a 
certain union of artists in New York, assuming the title of 
“ Mendelssohn Quintet Society,” in the programmes of which, as 
the late Desmond Ryan used to remark, while perusing one after 
another—“ There is never a quintet, and never anything by 
Mendelssohn.” However, the concert appears to have been 
excellent in all respects, and, among other things, especial praise is 
bestowed by the Scotsman on the performance of Beethoven's 
Violin Concerto (first movement), by our incomparable English 
violinist, Mr Carrodus, Molique’s much-loved pupil, esteemed by 
all who are competent to judge of first-class violin playing. “He 
roused his hearers to enthusiasm by his purity of intonation, 
intense feeling, and extraordinary power of execution ”—says our 
contemporary ; and we can easily credit it. Miss Anna Williams, 
the singer at this concert, gave “ Dove sono” (Figaro), I’. Clay’s 
ballad, “She wandered down the mountain side,” and “ Let the 
bright Seraphim.” These concerts, by all accounts, are gradually 
winning the public ear. 





ELBERFELD.—Herr Rheinthaler’s Bismarck Hymn has been given 
here and favourably received. 

BrksLav.—The Stadttheater has been taken for two years by 
Herr Julius Hoffmann, who intends making opera the great feature 
of his management. Among other well-known artists whom, it is 
reported, he will engage, is Mad. Peschka-Leutner. 

ISBON.—There are nine theatres at present open here: the San 
Carlo with opera; Teatro di Donna Maria II., Teatro Trinidade, 
Gymnasio, and Variedades, with Portuguese dramatic companies ; 


Teatro del — Real with a French company ; Teatro della Rua | 
pu 


Dos Condes with buffo opera ; Recreios Whittoyne with light musical 
pieces ; and Circo Prince with horsemanship. 

Beruin.—After a successful concert tour through Germany with 
his orchestra, the Royal Musicdirector, Herr B. Bilse, has resumed 
his orchestral concerts at the Concert House, which prove so attrac- 
tive that it frequently becomes difficult to gain admittance, especially 
on the ‘‘ Virtuosi” evenings. The concert on Tuesday, the 5th 
December, one of exceptional interest, included Wagner’s overture 
to Rienzi, Weber’s ‘‘ Invitation a la valse” (with Berlioz’s orchestra- 
tion), Wagner’s “‘ Walkiiren Ritt,” and march from Z'annhéuser. 
The solo performances were a Concerto for Violoncello, by Servais, 
excellently played by Herr Wihan; C. M. de Weber's Clarionet 
Concerto, by Herr scar Schubert ; anda Fantasia for Flute, by 
Doppler, played by Herr Kohlert. The ‘‘ honours of the evening,” 
however, were reserved for Mdlle Elise Jansen, the excellent harp 
player of Herr Bilse’s orchestra, whose fine performance of a 
Concertino by Oberthiir was received with immense applause. Mdlle 
Jansen will be remembered as once the harpist at Her Majesty’s 
Opera, Drury Lane. Herr Bilse is entitled to praise for permitting 
those instruments a hearing which narrow-mindedness would drive 
from the concert arena. As a successful performance we must also 
mention Vieuxtemps’ Adagio and Rondo from his E major Violin 
Concerto, played by Herr Concertmeister Halir.—(From a Corre- 
spondent. ) 





WAIFS. 

Robert-le-Diable has been revived at the Grand Opéra. 

Mad. Carvalho has been re-engaged for two years by M. Halanzier. 

Everybody should put by something for arainy day. Anumbrella 
is a very good thing. 

Les Troqueurs, a youthful work of Hérold’s, has been revived at 
the Théatre-Lyrique. 

M. Wilhelm Ganz has returned to town from a visit to the Earl of 
Dudley at Benacre Hall, Suffolk. 

Mdme Annette Essipoff was to appear at the Music Hall, 
Boston (U.S.), on the 11th inst. 

M. Charles Garnier has just published the second number of his 
work, Le Nouvel Opéra de Paris. 

Mdme Trebelliand Herr Conrad Behrens will give several concerts 
next month in Stockholm and Copenhagen. 

Félicien David’s Désert is announced for to-morrow, the 17th, at 
the Concerts Populaires and Concerts du Chatelet. 

The Municipality of Compiégne are organising an international 
musical competition, for the 17th and 18th June next. 

Poliuto has been performed at the ThéAtre-Italien, Paris, with 
Signora Borghi-Mamo and Sig. Aramburo in the principal characters. 

Bazin’s Maitre Pathelin, with M. Boyer in the character written 
for Coudere, is to be revived at the Paris Opéra-Comique. 

M. Gaudemar has resigned the post of secretary at the Théatre- 
Lyrique to undertake that of acting-manager at the Opéra-Comique. 

MM. Morlet and Dauphin, now at the Théatre de la Monnaie, 
Brussels, are engaged for next season at the Paris Opéra-Comique. 

The Musikalisches Conversations-Lexicon, left incomplete by the 
late Hermann Mendel, will be finished by Herr August Reissmann. 

Mr Alexander McCarroll, formerly in business as a musicseller 
in Brighton, fell down some stone steps at Prestonville, and received 
injuries that proved fatal. 

A comic opera, Rien qu’un Jour, words by M. Dupin, Scribe’s old 
collaborator, music by M. Hubans, has been produced at the 
Fantaisies-Parisiennes, Brussels. 

An interesting work will shortly be published at the Armenian 
Printing Office, Venice—a transcription in ordinary musical notation 
of the vocal music of the Armenian Church—edited by Dr Issaverdens. 

We understand that Mr Charles Lunn will lecture in the spring, 
by invitation, at the Langham Hall, on the different aspects of voice 
training in the adult and in the child. A free discussion will be 
permitted after the lecture. 

M. Modeste Moussorgski is at present engaged on two operas for 
St Petersburgh. The one, Chovan China, is founded on an historical 
subject of the time of the Czarina Sophie ; the other, The Market of 
Sorotchino, is a comic work, the book by Gogol. 

Miss Ida Yardley publishes in the Chicago Tribune the fact that 
she wears ‘‘a chemiloon made of fine, soft twilled waterproof cloth, 
light drab in colour, with neck, bottoms of sleeves, and drawers 
finished with an embroidered scallop in silk or velvet.” 

Professor Macfarren’s cantata, written by Mr John Oxenford, 
entitled The Sleeper Awakened, and Mr John Cheshire’s 
Buccaneers, written by Mr Wellington Guernsey, are among the 
works likely to be given after Christmas by the students of the 
Royal Academy of Music. 

The next novelty at the Grand Opéra, Paris, will be M. Massenet’s 
Roi de Lahore. Up to the present time, no piece at this theatre has 
required more than five hundred costumes. The number, however, 
necessary for Le Roi de Lahore is eight thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-two.—Dr Biipce. 

The receipts for the first performance of Tristan und Isolde this 
season at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, were 2,500 marks less than 
those for the last performance of the opera in 1865. At the second 
a the house was nearly empty, more than 1,000 marks 
ess being taken than at the first. 

It is reported that a St Petersburgh manager has taken the Théatre 
Ventadour during the whole time of the International Exhibition 
in Paris, for the purpose of producing the operas of celebrated 
Russian composers, such as Glinka, Seroff, ay wa &c. The 
company is to consist of Russian.artists from St Petersburgh. 

Signs of a reconciliation between the Corporation of Worcester 
and the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral have been recently mani- 
fested, which induce the hope that the Three Choir Festivals will be 
revived in 1878 on their former basis. The Dean’s permission to use 
the Cathedral again for oratorio will tend to restore the kindly 
feelings which existed for so many years between the capitular body 
and the inhabitants of the city.—Atheneum, 
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Herr E. Pirani, a master in Kullak’s Academie der Tonkunst, 
Berlin, has been made a member of the Academy of St Cecilia, 
Rome. He has received from the Managing Committee of the 
Christofori Celebration a gold medal, in recognition of his services 
at the concerts forming part of the programme on the occasion. 

Félicien David’s bust has been placed in the foyer of the Grand 
Opéra, Paris. It is a fine specimen of art, reflecting great credit on 
the sculptor, M. Matabon, who, while preserving the character of 
the features, has to a considerable extent idealised them. M. 
Matabon did not know Félicien David, but worked from the 
existing busts and portraits of the deceased composer. 

Dr Franz Witt, of Landshut, in Bavaria, has offered a prize of 
300 marks (£15) for the best essay on consecutive Fifths and 
Octaves ; the reason of their prohibition by the old writers on music ; 
and the views of modern theorists on the subject. The essays are 
to be sent in by January 1, 1878; and the umpires will be Messrs 
Albert Hahn, Witt, Reisemann, W. Rust, and Tappert. 

At the conclusion of next season at the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, Mdme Adelina Patti will, it is said, have fulfilled 
all her outstanding engagements, and henceforth adopt a new plan 
as regards the distribution of her time. If report speaks truth, she 
will no longer attend the regular seasons at St Petersburg, Moscow, 
Vienna, and London, but accept starring engagements in other Euro- 
pean capitals and large towns, besides giving concerts of her own. 

Miss Florence Sanders, one of Mr W. H. Holmes’ best pupils, has 
been in ‘‘request,” at the Crystal Palace, during the last fortnight. 
On December Ist, the talented young pianist played Bronsart’s 
Concerto ; on December 6th, Beethoven’s Concerto in E flat; and 
on December 13th, the last two movements of Sterndale Bennett’s 
Concerto in F minor, and was heartily ‘‘called” back to the 
orchestra on each occasion. 

Miss Bertha Griffiths and Mr Ricardo Linter have announced two 
grand concerts, at Cheltenham, in aid of the funds for the completion 
of the Fever Hospital in that town. There is every probability of 
its being very successful. Mr W. H. Cummings and Mdme de 
Katow (the violoncellist) are especially engaged for the occasions. 
Mr A. von Holst has also given his services. Mr Lloyd, of 
Gloucester Cathedral, and several amateur ladies and gentlemen in 
the county will assist. 

The Committee to regulate the admission of musical intruments 
and musical works at the Paris International Exhibition of 1877 met 
on the 9th inst., at the Palais de ]’Industrie, for the first time. M. 
Ambroise Thomas is president. The Paris publishers propose ex- 
hibiting, in a compartment of the Exhibition Building specially 
set apart, all the works issued by them. With these will be 
displayed the musical publications engraved and printed in France 
since the International Exhibition of 1867. 

The continuous success of the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts 
must afford gratification to sincere lovers of art. It is not only the 
execution which invariably characterises the performances of the 
admirable orchestra, but the eclectic spirit manifested in the 
construction of the programmes, which attracts thousands of 
amateurs to Sydenham during the gloomiest months of the year, and 
renders the Crystal Palace concerts instructive as well as enjoyable. 
The principle of combining at every concert the presentation of 
standard works with the production of novelties was again illustrated 
in the programme of the eleventh concert of the season, given on 
Saturday last.—G@lobe. 

This year’s Crystal Palace pantomime, to be produced under the 
direction of Mr Charles Wyndham, is entitled Sinbad the Sailor, and 
is from the pen of the Brothers Grinn. The scenery of the opening 
is by Mr F. Fenton and Mr Julian Hicks, the transformation scene 
being again entrusted to Mr C. Brew. A novel and interesting event 
will be the exhibition of artificial flowersand fruit, to be held in March 
next, when prizes will be awarded to the most beautiful and natural 
specimens of imitative floral art. The classes, comprising flowers 
(wild and cultivated), ferns, and fruit, will be so arranged as to 
provide for competition amongst amateurs, as well as manufacturers. 
Another new show will be one of auriculas, early in spring. 


The Augsburger Zeitung publishes an interesting communication 
from Dresden. It appears that a mass of correspondence, consisting 
of some three hundred letters, and written by Chopin, or addressed 
to him by Liszt, Berlioz, Thalberg, and many other celebrities, have 
just been discovered. It had long been supposed they were lost or 
destroyed. It now appears they were preserved by the composer's 
sister, who came from Warsaw to Paris, for the purpose of tending 
him during his last illness. The collection has been purchased, we 
are informed, by a musical publisher in the Saxon capital, for the 
sum of 13,000 francs, and a German translation is to appear very 
shortly. Why not the letters in their original shape as well ? 





The ladies and gentlemen who sang in Bach’s Mass in B minor in the 
spring have formed themselves into a society under the name of the 
‘**Bach Choir ” (in commemoration of the introduction of that great 
work into England). The Bach Choir, increased in number from 
that of last year, has recently begun to practice ; and the committee, 
consisting of the same noblemen and gentlemen who promoted the 
performance of the mass last year, have resolved to give two or three 
concerts during the early spring, which will be devoted to the per- 
formance of the mass a other selected choral works of importance 
little known in this country.—(Communicated.) 





DiisseLDorr.—Herr Johannes Brahms has been appointed director 
of the Conservatory for three years. : 

FerrarRA.—A new four-act opera, Enrico di Charlis, by Signor 
Mazzolani, has been produced at the Teatro Tosi-Borghi. 

Drespen.—A fine performance of Mendelssohn’s Elijah was 
recently given in the Frauenkirche by the united forces of Dressig’s 
Academy and the Neustiidter Choral Union. 

SacrRAMENTO (URAGUAY).—The —— of the Theatre gave way 
lately during the performance. Several persons were killed and 
about a hundred injured, more or less severely. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE.—The novelty at the fourth Museums- 
Concert was Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Dramatische Sinfonie” in D minor. The 
audience obstinately refused to see any merit in it. Sides 

Maprip.—Signor Tamberlik took part in the funeral service in 
memory of the ex-Queen of Spain, Duchessa d’Aosta. He sang in a 
mass by Sefior Eslava, and Beethoven’s “‘ Pie Jesus.” 

RomE.—Wagner has been made an honorary member of the 
Academy of St Cecilia. According to the Pungolo, he will be 
created a commander of the Order of the Crown of Italy. : 

Moscow.—M. Anton Rubinstein’s opera, Die Maccabéer, will 
shortly be produced at the Russian Operahouse. A marble | bust of 
Glinka is to be placed in the saloon of the above theatre. Since its 
first representation, on the 8th December, 1836, Life Sor the Czar 
has been performed six hundred times in Russia. M, Charles 
Davidoff is appointed Director of the Conservatory. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 














VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK Mort, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors, 


ss PHE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Metliod as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammond & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 











DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and aa, we" vais, and removing affections of 
e throat. 


t 

R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine( Longman &Oo.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. re | are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, aro’ fh &c. Sold in 
—. fe 13d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
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CHORAL WORKS FOR CLASSES. 


FOR MIXED VOICES. 
CANTATAS. 


*THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
SACRED CANTATA. 
By JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 


In Paper Covers, 5s. net. Bound in Cloth, 7s. net. 
* Chorus Parts, 2s. 6d. each.: 





*MAID OF GASCONY. 
J. HART GORDON. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. net. 


JOHN GILPIN. 
THOMAS ANDERTON, 
In Paper Covers, 5s. net. Chorus Parts, 28. each. 


*PARADISE AND THE PERI. 
JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. In Cloth, 8s. 


*THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT:' 
In Paper Covers, 6s. In Cloth, 8s. 


‘THE LORD OF BURLEIGH. 
F. SCHIRA. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. In Cloth, 8s. 


*A PASTORAL. 
The HON. SEYMOUR J. G. EGERTON. 


Complete, 21s. 


*FAIR ROSAMOND. 
JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. In Cloth, 7s. 


*THE LEGEND OF ST. CECILIA. 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. In Cloth, 8s. 
* Chorus Parts can be had of the entire Work, each 3s. 
Orchestral Parts of these Cantatas may be hired. 


CATALOGUES OF HULLAH’S PART MUSIC, 


Sacred and Secular Series, 183 Numbers, may be had, 
Also of 


THE CHORISTER’S ALBUM, 


Nearly 100 Numbers already Published. 
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SYDNEY SMITH’S 


POPULAR PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


ADIEU! Mélodie . 

ARCADIA. Scene a la Watteau 
AUTUMNAL TINTS 

BARCAROLLE 

BOLERO a 

BRIGHT HOURS. Caprice aa 
CHANSON OREOLE = 
CHANSON RUSSE. Romance 

CHANT DE BERCEAU 

CHANT DES OISEAUX 

CHANT DU SAVOYARD 
COQUETTERIE, Oaprice _... ton 
CONSOLATION IN SORROW. Bigs = 
DANSE NAPOLITAINB : 
ELOQUENCE. Melody 

EN ROUTE. Marche brillante 

ETUDE DE CONCERT 

EVENTIDE. Andante... 

EVENING REST. Berceuse .., 
EVENING SHADOWS. Réverie 

FAIRY REALMS. Grand Waltz 

FAIRY WHISPERS, Nocturne 
FANDANGO ‘sic 
FETE OHAMPETRE. ‘Morceau brillant dec 
FETE HONGROISE. Mazurka 

FETE MILITAIRE. Morceau brillant 
FEU DE JOIE. Morceau de Salon... és 
FOUNTAIN SPRAY. Morceau brillant ... 
GAITE DE C@UR. Brilliant Waltz 
GOLDEN BELLS. Oaprice de Concert . 
HAPPY MEMORIES. Morceau de Salon... 
HARMONIES DU SOIR. Morceau elegant 
JEUNESSE DORER. Galop de Concert . 
L’ANGE DU FOYER. Mélodie variée 
L’ARC-EN-CIEL. Morceau élégant... 


L'OISEAU DE PARADIS. Morceau de Salon ite 


LA HARPE EOLIENNE, Morceau de Salon 


OPERATIC 


COM’ E GENTIL (Don Pasquale), for ‘the left hand only 


CHILPERIC (Herv£) 


DON GIOVANNI (Mozart) . 

DON PASQUALE (DontzetT1) 
ERNANI (VERD?)... 

FAUST (Govnop)... x 

FRA DIAVOLO (AvBER) ce 
GUILLAUME TELL (Rosstn1) si 
IL BARBIERE DI SEVIGLIA (Rosstnt) .. 
IL TROVATORE (Verp1) 

I LOMBARDI (Verp1) ... 

I PURITANI (BEtx1n1)... 

LA FAVORITA (Don1zerTT!) .. ; 

LA FILLE DU REGIMENT (DomtzErtt)... 
LA SONNAMBULA (BELLINI) 

LA TRAVIATA (VERDI) oi 
L'ELISIRE D’AMORE (DontzeTT!)... 
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LA SYMPATHIE, Dialogue musical 
LE BIVOUAO , . 

LE JET D'EAU. Morceau brillant .. 
LES TROMPETTES DE LA GUERRE 


on 


MAROHE DES TAMBOURS. Morceau militaire 


MAYPOLE DANOE. A Rustic Sketch 
MEMORIES OF HOME. Romance ee 
MORNING DEWDROPS, Morceau brillant 
PAS DE SABOTS. Morceau caractéristique 
PAS REDOUBLE. Morceau brillant 


| PRIERE DES PELBRINS, Tableau musical 
| QUATRE BRAS. Marche militaire .. 


REMINISCENCE DE BRUGES. Le Carillon oe 


REVE ANGELIQUE. Berceuse 


| RHAPSODIE ; 
| RIPPLES ON THE LAKE. Sketch. 
| RIPPLING WAVES. Characteristic i 
| ROSE LEAVES. Morceau — 


SALTARELLO 


| SLEIGH BELLS. a 
| §OUS LA FENETRE. Serenade 


SWEET SOUNDS. Morceau de Salon 


| SYLVAN SCENES. Characteristic piece ... 
| TARENTELLE (DEUXIEME) 
| TARENTELLE (TROISIEME) 


THE OLOISTER. Meditation 


| THE FAIRY QUEEN. Galop de Concert... 

| THE SPINNING WHEEL. Spinnlied 

| THE STORM AT SEA. A Musical Picture 
| THOUGHTS OF HOME. Pensée maritime 


TITANIA. Caprice 


| TYROLIENNE 
| UNDINE 


UNE NUIT D'ETH. Mélodie | 
UNE NUIT ETOILBE. Serenade ... 


| UNE PERLE DE VARSOVIE. Polonaise 
| VALSE DE FASOINATION . a 


SMITH'S 


LES HUGUENOTS (MEYERBEER) ... , 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR (Domtzertt) — 


| LUCREZIA BORGIA (Donizertt) ... 
| MARTHA (FLotow) 


MARTHA (FLotTow). ana Fantasia... 
MASANIELLO (AUBER) ‘ 
MOSE IN EGITTO (Rosstnt)... 
NORMA (BELLINI) 

OBERON (WEBER) 


| ORPHEE AUX ENFERS (Orrennacn) . 
| ORPH&E AUX ENFERS ammeted 2nd Fantasia 


PRECIOSA (WEBER) 


| RIGOLETTO (Verpr) 
| ROBERT LE DIABLE (MEYERBEER) 


ZAMPA (HEROLD’s Overture) .. 


FANTASIAS. 


, LE PROPHRTE (MEYERBEER) ave 
| LES DIAMANS DE LA COURONNE (AvBER)... 
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SYDNEY SMITH'S 
MISCELLANEOUS PIECES, _ TRANSCRIPTIONS, ARRANGEMENTS, &. 


AIRS EOOSSAIS . ; MENDELSSOHN’S HYMN OF PRAISE. Second Paraphrase ... 
AIR IRLANDAIS VARI MENDELSSOHN’S MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, Paraphrase de 
BEETHOVEN’S ADELAIDA... Concert... a as aise ade ses 
GOUNOD’S NAZARETH. Transcription .. MENDELSSOHN’S TWO-PART SONGS . 
GOUNOD'S SERENADE. Transcription .. ROSSINI’S LA CARITA 
GOUNOD'’S OU VOULEZ-Vous ALLER | ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER.., ; 
HAYDN’S AUSTRIAN HYMN ROSSINI'S LA DANZA (Tarantella) 
HOME, SWEET HOME ~ ‘i A svi SOUVENIR DE WEBER ss 
MENDELSSOHN’S CONOERTO in G Minor. Reminiscence... SOUVENIR DE LA MADELEINE Cttebare Waly’ Oftertoie 
prvi 8 SOCOTOH SYMPHONY. Paraphrase THE NATIONAL RUSSIAN HYMN o0 
N’S CONCERTO, Op. 64. Paraphrase... 
MENDELSSOHN’S HYMN OF PRAISE. emia va ee ee 
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